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PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—wNO. XIV. 


PROF. S. H. M’COLLISTER. 


A" this season Edinburgh may justly be 
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called a city of schools. With a popu- 
lation of 200,000 it no doubt has, at the 
present time, 40,000 students within its limits. 
Even in this staid old country, feelings of 
caste express themselves. The nobility still 
frown upon the poor; so of necessity they 
must have what are termed Ragged Schools, 
or a large class of intelligent children would 
be deprived of mental instruction. How for- 
tunate that Rev. Dr. Guthrie, of blessed mem- 
ory, so felt for the poor children of the land, 
as to cause numerous charity schools, bearing 
the name already given, to be established, in 
which they could be gathered, fed, clothed, 
and taught in the common branches of learn- 
ing. There are two of these schools in this 
city; one for boys, and the other for girls. 
They have about five hundred now enrolled, 
of both sexes. No children are allowed to 
enter them unless they are actually in need. 
The corps of teachers connected with them 
seem to be well qualified for their work; 
though their wages are small, still they are 
untiring in their efforts. They evidently love 
teaching, and delight in assisting these un- 
fortunate children. Some four hours of each 
day, the pupils are employed in doing 
certain light manual labor. It is interesting 
tosee them in their work rooms; they look 
clean, healthy, and happy. 
omeless on leaving the school, which is at 
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the age of thirteen, have homes found for 
them by managers of the schools, where they 
are bound out till they reach their majority. 

How true it is that every city has its poor, 
and how blessed that there are some hearts 
which feel for them, and some hands which 
do for them, as the Divine Teacher com- 
manded. 


THE HERIOT SCHOOLS. 


Four years after the landing of the Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Rock, one George Heriot, gold- 
smith to Queen Anne and James VL., died, 
leaving a large fortune to Edinburgh for the 
purpose of establishing a seminary within its 
limits for the education of orphan boys, free 
of expense. In 1659, the first substantial and 
grand building completed, a school was 
opened bearing the name of Heriot Hospital, 
admitting poor boys not under seven or above 
ten years of age, leaving the school at four- 
teen, when they receive an annual appren- 
tice-fee of fifty dollars for five years ; and some 
of them being fond of study and full of prom- 
ise, receive bursaries to defray their expenses 
at the university. The bequest was so in- 
vested that it increased rapidly, and in 1837 
several other schools were established in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, for the purpose of 
educating indigent boys and girls, free of 
tuition. Now there are eleven of these 
schools in Edinburgh, having more than five 
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thousand children in them. They appear to 
be most judiciously managed. Great care is 
taken to have them under the charge of ex- 
perienced teachers. In each school there is 
a head-master with a sufficient number of 
assistants to do thorough work. In the hos- 
pital the students take up not only the com- 
mon branches, but also Latin, German, 
French, and in certain instances, Greek. 

The yearly revenue of the Heriot Fund is 
now about $150,000. Much of the ground 
on which the new town stands belongs to it. 
The beautiful streets, crescents, squares, and 
many of the works of art, are taxed for its 
benefit. It seems to me that a noble charac- 
ter could have no grander, or more enduring 
monument erected to perpetuate his memory, 
than the Heriot schools. They do something 
more than revive the past; they build for the 
future. It is a question if Edinburgh would 
be the beautiful city it is, had it not been for 
the working force of the Heriot Fund. This 
all the while is improving the imagination 
and cultivating the taste. It is producing a 
work more lasting than the sculptures of 
Phidias and Angelo, or the paintings of 
Apelles and Raphael. We should be grateful 
that many in our own land have imitated the 
worthy example of Edinburgh’s noble patron ; 
would that vastly more of the wealthy might 
remember our public schools, and so leave 
their riches that they would work through the 
ages to bless and foster our Republic, and 
thus render themselves undying agents in car- 
rying forward the highest civilization and the 
ripest culture, 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


These schools are of recent origin; in fact 

, they are scarcely in full working order, though 
the law creating them was made some six 
years ago. ‘These, to a large extent, supplant 
the parish schools, which were under the con- 
trol of the clergy. This system is modeled 
somewhat after ours, differing, however, in 
this regard,—that it requires every child at- 
tending school to pay a fee of little more than 
two pence per week. ‘They have also a com- 

- pulsory law, forcing all children over six years 
of age and under thirteen, to be in school 
forty weeks during the year. Many of the 
common, and most of the poor classes, com- 
plain bitterly of being forced to send their 
children to school,and, besides, being obliged 
to pay a fee. ‘They say that, if they are com- 
pelled to send their children to school, justice 
demands that the nation should defray all the 
expenses of their education; as it is, it 
. evidently oppresses the poor for the benefit of 
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the rich. I should say that a provision in the 
law is made, so that it is possible for the very 
poor to get rid of paying any fees, but with 
great embarrassment. On the whole, the 
system is doing better work than was accom- 
plished by the old method ; at least, it is re. 
ported as giving better satisfaction throughout 
the city and country. 

“Most of the buildings of these schools are 
new, and constructed after the most improved 
styles of Europe. Externally they are not, 
certainly in this city, justly subject to criti. 
cism, but within they are very far behind our 
best internal school arrangements. Their 
seats consist mostly of flat boards, and their 
desks are too narrow, and in no school-room 
have I seen a blackboard more than five feet 
square. In many of the rooms, two, three, or 
more classes are going on at the same time. 
The children on leaving the department are re- 
quired to be furnished with blank-books so that 
much of their work is written and inspected 
by the teachers; so they use pencil and paper 
where we work with chalk and _ blackboard, 
As a rule, their pupils become quite proficient 
in writing and spelling. Their training in 
the history and geography of their nation, is 
very thorough ; they are also strenuously 
drilled in the Scotch catechism. It is expected 
they will have this all by heart long before 
they are thirteen years of age, or the time 
they leave school. Reading, drawing, and 
singing receive no special attention. The 
order, for the most part, is excellent. 

The teachers generally are apt to teach and 
love their calling. Most of them have age and 
long experience. These schools are under the 
management of masters, but the teachers are 
mostly mistresses. ‘They do not like the idea 
here of having a woman exercise authority. 
It is her place to serve. Her wages vary from 
$125 to $300 a year, and she finds herself; 
while the male teachers get from $600 to 
$1000 for the same time. Of course the 
superintendents receive much larger salaries. 

On visiting these schools one is impressed 
with the feeling that sufficient attention is 
not paid to grace of manners. Though the 
order is usually good, still the children are 
awkward in their movements; and the same 
may be said of many of the teachers. The 
Scotch people are staid in their habits. They 
believe in doing what their fathers did; the 
medicine ¢hey took they are going to take, 
until they become fully persuaded that it 1s 
quite sure to kill. In all their changes they 
hastenslowly. They delight in quoting John 
Knox; and as he disapproved of organs and 
instrumental music in churches, so do the 
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masses to-day. They want no sweeter music 
than that of vocalizing their Psalmody and 
Paraphrases. Rigidity and steadfastness seem 
to be peculiarities of this land, and why is it 
strange they should express themselves in 
their schools ? 

THE MERCHANT SCHOOLS. 


These consist of two colleges for ladies, two 
institutions for boys, and two schools for boys 
and girls. They are all of them popular in 
the city, and especially is this the case with 
the ladies’ colleges. ‘They are largely patron- 
ized, having about 3000 young ladies in at- 
tendance, pursuing the branches usually 
taught in our seminaries for young ladies. 
They appear to be very earnest in their work. 
It is a pleasing sight to look upon these young 
people in their exercises. Most of them wear 
the expression of perfect health, giving surest 
promise of developing into the purest woman- 
hood. The instruction in all the depart- 
ments is thorough and refining. In these 
schools the solid and ornamental branches are 
taught. ‘Their very atmosphere breathes of 
grace and cultured taste. How true it is,— 
as is the teacher, so is the school ! 

The boys’ schools are in commodious and 
elegant buildings, and are apparently well 
conducted. ‘Their work is similar to that in 
our established academies. All these schools 
are supported mainly, or at least in part, by 
tuitions; they are patronized by the wealthy 
classes. N. £. Fournal of Education. 


a — 


THE LIVING TEACHER.* 





PROF. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 





N this materialistic age we are apt to un- 
| dervalue the importance of the living 
teacher in the great work of educating the 
young. Immense sums are spent upon 
splendid school edifices, upon improved fur- 
niture, upon magnificent libraries and collec- 
tions of costly apparatus, as if these were the 
factors of prime importance in our system of 
public schools. Itis, of course, well to have 
apparatus and plenty of it too; but of vastly 
more importance is it to have a teacher who 
knows how to make good use of apparatus. 
The living teacher is and always must be the 
most important factor in the school-room. 
When a large debt is created in purchasing 
external appliances and in rearing lofty piles 
of brick and mortar, so as to necessitate a 
teduction of salaries, thereby driving skilled 





*No, 2, special series of Normal School Articles. 
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teachers out of the profession, the schools 
are really injured instead of being benefited. 
Maps, globes, retorts, crucibles and the like 
have no educational power in and of them- 
selves. The same is true of landscapes, of 
beautiful scenery, and in fact of all natural 
objects. The brutish man looks at them but 
sees nothing in them. They only have 
meaning for him whose soul has been illum- 
ined by the light of intelligence. The beau- 
tiful and sublime lessons that are imbedded 
in the rocks, whispered to us in the breeze, 
and thundered upon us by the storm, must 
be interpreted in the light of thought, if their 
meaning is to be understood. Hence what 
pupils need above everything else is contact 
with a living teacher, having the power to 
make up and energize the possibilities that 
are slumbering within them. In _ other 
words, Education is not the result of matter 
working upon mind, nor of mind working 
upon matter, but of mind meeting mind, of 
intelligence evoking intelligence, of will 
moulding and infusing itself into will. 

Why then, says some one, do we speak of 
educating the lower orders of creation? 
Who has not heard of trained horses and 
dogs, of learned pigs, of curiously disciplined 
mice and even fleas? In these cases there is 
no contact of mind with mind and yet we 
speak of education. The objection is easily 
answered. The process in such cases can 
only be called education in a figurative sense, 
as it really involves nothing more than mere 
training. The word ¢raining is derived from 
a root signifying to draw, to lead. A horse 
is trained by leading him through certain 
movements until he has formed the habit of 
going through these movements of his own 
accord. A boy must be trained in the same 
way. He must be led to do things, not 
once, twice or even thrice, but until his mind 
has formed the habit of running in certain 
accustomed channels and of doing its work 
with the spontaneity of second nature. Ed- 
ucation, on the other hand, involves far 
more than the formation of habits. It in- 
cludes the waking-up of mind, the communi- 
cation of knowledge, the development of the 
intellectual faculties, the cultivation of taste, 
and the formation of a character that shall 
‘be pleasing in the sight of God. Education 
is, therefore, the exclusive prerogative of 
man as distinguished from the lower orders 
of creation, and takes place only where a 
mature mind exerts its stimulating and mould- 
ing influence upon other minds with which 


‘it has been brought into contact. 


But a second objector marshals before us a 
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long array of men, who apparently without 
the aids of formal pedagogy rose to eminence 
in the world of science and letters. Are such 
men, however, purely self-taught and self-edu- 
cated? If these men in their infancy had 
been doomed to solitude and reared away 
from the society of their fellow-men, they 
would have acquired neither the power of 
thought nor the faculty of speech. ‘The 
mother’s milk,’”’ says Dr. Nevin, ‘‘is not 
more necessary for the physical sustenance of 
her child than is the loving intelligence that 
beams from her eye, to kindle in it the first 
scintillations of spiritual existence.” After 
they had acquired the power to read, they 
were in possession of that which enabled 
them to use books and thus in some measure 
to supply the functions of the living teacher. 
Gifted with native talent and unflinching per- 
severance they may have excelled hosts of 
college-bred men in a particular department. 
And there is no telling how much more they 
might have accomplished, if, in their youth, 
they had enjoyed the advantages of full aca- 
demic training. When compared with their 
equals in talent and perseverance the strictly 
self-educated men do not exhibit the same 
tenacity, patience and research in pushing 
knowledge to its farthest limits, as the men 
trained in colleges and universities. And 
they are nearly always one-sided. Prof. 
Masson, of University College, London, has 
well said that whenever we see a self-taught 
geologist, a self-taught botanist, or a self- 
taught mathematician, there is not unfre- 
quently an egoistic exultation over the labor 
gone through with and an exaggerated esti- 
mation of the particular science mastered, in 
its relations to the whole field of knowledge ; 
that in such cases there is too much of the 
spirit of the private soldier, whose idea of 
the battle-field is but the recollection of his 
own movements. Whilst there is no doubt that 
the self-made man deserves special praise for 
what he accomplishes, it is also equally true 
that all self-educated men, who were or are 
truly great, have, like Franklin, advocated the 
establishment of higher institutions of learn- 
ing, where the learner is brought into con- 
tact with the varied talent that is concentrated 
in a select corps of living teachers. 

Libraries are dull and librarians are cold in 
the absence of living, stimulating instruction. 
To bring out the relative merits of books as 
compared with the living teacher I can do 
no better than quote the sentiments of Prof. 
Vaughan as expressed in his pamphlet on 
‘¢Oxford Reform and Oxford Professors.” 
‘‘The type,” says this eminent teacher, ‘is 





a poor substitute for the human voice, It 
has no means of arousing, moderating and 
adjusting the attention. It has no emphasis 
except italics, and this meagre notation can 
not finely graduate itself to the needs of the 
occasion. It can not, in this way, mark the 
heed which should be specially and chiefly 
given to peculiar passages and words. [It 
has no variety of manner and intonation, to 
show, by their changes, how the words are 
to be accepted or what comparative import- 
ance is to be attached tothem. It has no 
natural music to the ear, like the human 
voice ; it carries with it no human eye to 
range and to rivet the student when on the 
verge of truancy, and to command his intel- 
ligent activity by an appeal to the common 
courtesies of life. Half the symbolism of a 
living language is thus lost when it is com- 
mitted to paper; and that symbolism is the 
very means by which the forces of the hear- 
er’s mind can be best economized or most 
pleasantly excited. The lecture, on the 
other hand, as delivered, possesses all these 
instruments to win, and hold and harmonize 
attention, and, above all, it imparts into the 
whole teaching a human character which the 
printed book can never supply. The Profes- 
sor is the science or subject vitalized and hu- 
manized in the student’s presence. He sees 
him kindle into his subject ; he sees reflected 
and exhibited in him his manner and his ear- 
nestness, the general power of science to en- 
gage, delight and absorb a human _intelli- 
gence. His natural sympathy and admira- 
tion attract or impel his tastes and feelings 
and wishes, for the moment, into the same 
current of feeling, and his mind is naturally 
and rapidly and insensibly strung and at- 
tuned to the strain of truth which is offered 
to him.’”’ What is here said of the Oxford 
Professor and his student is true of the 
teacher and his pupil all the world over and 
throughout all the ages of history. 

Ancient Greece, for instance, had no sys- 
temized school life like that which prevails in 
our day, and yet the intellectual activity of 
her people resulted in the formation of a lan- 
guage, the richest ever spoken by man, and 
hence well fitted to furnish the vessels of sil 
ver in which the golden apple of the Gospel 
has been preserved. ‘The history of Athens 
is sufficient to convince any one that educa- 
tion does not consist in methods, nor in rigid 
discipline, nor in walking according to the 
sound of music, nor in the observance of a 
set of arbitrary rules, but in the play of mind 
upon mind; in the intercourse of soul with 
soul; in the action of one personality upon 
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another; in the exertion of an invisible yet 
real spontaneous force which makes the 
pulses of growing intellects keep time with 
those that have reached maturity. It was 
through the influence of the living teacher 
that Greece, though captive, subdued her 
conquerors, enabling her to draw to her 
bosom and then send back again to the 
business of life the youth of the Western 
World during the long period of a thousand 
years. 

The real educational power of a great 
teacher is often invisible to the casual ob- 
server. Master minds seldom suffer them- 
selves to be bound down to a fixed set of 
rules, because life and growth require freedom 
and the possibility of adaptation to surround- 
ing circumstances. Dr. Neander’s teaching 
would have been condemned by every County 
Superintendent in the State; nevertheless he 
is the father of modern church history, and 
his teaching exerted untold influence upon 
the young men that flocked to his feet from 
all parts of the globe. Methods should, of 
course, not be undervalued, but on the other 
hand we should never allow ourselves to form 
ahasty estimate of the real work done bya 
teacher whose methods differ from ours, and 
whose surrounding circumstances are al- 
together different from those in which we 
have lived and labored. A County Superin- 
tendent may form a pretty correct estimate of 
a teacher’s work from an hour’s visit to his 
school, because he knows the community and 
the element with which the teacher has to do ; 
but an American can never form a just esti- 
mate of European schools from a brief trip 
during a summer vacation. ‘The eccentrici- 
ties, the peculiarities of foreign school life, 
first arrest his attention, whilst the real educa- 
tional power of that life is not perceived until 
he has lived himself into the sférit and the 
inner life of the entire school system. Hence 
we must always read with great caution the 
reports of those who visit the schools of a 
people using a language with which they are 
not fully conversant. Hence, too, the report 
of the late French Commission could not be 
expected to be just, in so far as it treats of 
individual schools. It would be an easy mat- 
ter, by describing the beer customs, the 
dwelling, the smoking in lecture rooms, the 
stepping over two or three desks even during 
a lecture, and a host of similar incidentals, to 
put the University of Leipsic in an entirely 
false light before the American public; and 
yet Leipsic is, on the whole, the grandest and 
most successful university in the world. By 
depicting an audience sitting on benches 
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without backs in the lecture rooms at Paris, 
and by detailing the abominations of that 
widely prevalent custom among French 
students, which is well characterized by the 
word, grtsette, (the reader can look in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged for that word) it would be 
easy to throw disgrace upon the entire educa- 
tional work of France; but it would be as 
unjust as are the aspersions of the Commission 
upon some of the teachers of the Keystone 
Normal School. If, instead of making a jolly 
visit to the Crystal cave, they had spent some 
of their time, for instance, in ascertaining 
that under the stimulating tuition of these 
very teachers, a very large percentage of the 
graduates had pushed their studies until they 
were honored by degrees in the Arts and 
Sciences (and that, too, by the oldest and 
best established colleges in the State), some 
not even being satisfied with anything less 
than European training, they could have 
formed a far more correct estimate of the ed- 
ucational work done by the school. If they 
had compared the teaching of the fresh Nor- 
mal graduates with that of beginners from 
non-professional schools, or if they had 
examined the text-books prepared by Normal 
School men, (the ability to make a good 
text-book is always evidence of extraordinary 
teaching power) they would, on their return 
home, have made quite a different report in 
regard to the Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Our legislators saw and felt the importance 
of the living teacher in the educational work 
of the State, when they enacted the law cre- 
ating our system of Normal Schools. Some 
may object that the law provided for too many 
and that the instruction in them should be 
purely professional; but on close examina- 
tion these two objections vanish like dew be- 
fore the morning sun. The number of pupils 
whom a Principal can mould is in the nature 
of the case limited. Our Normal Schools 
have too many rather than too few students for 
thorough training. In Prussia, which has, 
perhaps the best school system in the world, 
the statutes prescribe that no Seminary for 
teachers of elementary schools sha// admit 
more than seventy students. (Circulars of In- 
formation of the Bureau of Education, page 
14 of No.1, 1878). Purely professional 
schools, such as many think our Normal 
Schools ought to be, are and always must re- 
main amyth. Where can you find a school 
of Theology, that spends all its time in writ- 
ing, delivering, criticizing sermons, or a Med- 
ical College whose students do nothing but 
compound and administer medicines, and 
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observe and perform surgical operations, or a 
Law School, whose students devote all their 
time to the Mort-Court? A _ professional 
school guilty of such a blunder, would soon 
cease to exist. In the Prussian Normal Schools 
only two hours a week are devoted by each 
of the three classes to the study of Pedagogy ; 
the rest of the time is spent in earning what 
to teach rather than how to teach. In our 
State from three to five hours are devoted to 
the science of teaching by all the different 
classes. If our Normal Schools would fulfil 
their mission, they must not confine them- 
selves to purely professional work; but like 
their sister schools in other lands they must 
spend more time upon the subject-matter than 
upon the methods of instruction. It is their 
office to give young men and women an op- 
portunity of coming into living, personal 
contact with concentrated talent, with Pro- 
fessors who combine scholarship with that un- 
usual fervor which kindles into zeal all that 
come into their presence. Having felt this 
vivifying power and stored the mind with rich 
treasures of knowledge, the Normal graduate 
must in his turn impart to the masses what he 
has received, and inspire those around him 
with a desire for knowledge that will carry 
many of them into higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Thus and only thus can he /udf/ the sub- 
lime mission of the living teacher. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


HE following list of books for the young 

is from the /ndiana School Journal. 
The selection was made by Rev. O. C. Mc- 
Cullough, of Indianapolis, a gentleman who 
is spoken of as being specially qualified to 
perform such a task. The list itself affords 
evidence of discrimination and care. We 
commend it to those forming libraries in 
schools, or for boys and girls anywhere. 
In addition, the following magazines for 
children are recommended: ‘‘ The Nursery,”’ 
for the youngest readers, price $1.50, pub- 
lished by John L. Shorey, Boston; ‘* Wide 
Awake,’ price $2, by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston ; ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,’’ price $1.75, 
published in Springfield, Mass ; ‘* St. Nicho- 
las,”’ price $3, by Scribner & Co., New York. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Abbott, Yacob—American History, Aboriginal 
America, Discovery of America, Southern Colonies, 
Northern Colonies, Wars of the Colonies, War of the 
Revolution, Washington. 

Abbott, John S. C.—American Pioneers and Pat- 
riots; Daniel Boone, Miles Standish, De Soto, David 





—_ee Kit Carson, La Salle, Christopher Colum. 
us. 

Abbott, Jacob and John S. C.—Cyrus the Great, 
Darius the Great, Xerxes the Great, Romulus, Alex. 
ander the Great, Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Julius Czesar, 
Cleopatra, Nero, Alfred, William the Conqueror, 
Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scotts, Charles I, 
Charles II., Peter the Great, Genghis Kahn, Empire 
of Austria, Empire of Russia, Marie Antoinette, Mme, 
Roland, Josephine, King Philip, Hernando Cortez, 
Italy, Italy and Italian Independence, Prussia, Span. 
ish History. 

Bonner, John—Greece, 2 vols,, Rome, 2 vols,, 
United States, 2 vols. 

Clodd, Edward—Chevalier Bayard, Childhood of 
the Earth and Man. 

Clough, Arthur—Plutarch’s Lives. 

Dickens, Child’s History of England. 

Edgar—Boyhood of Great Men. 

Eggleston—Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet. 

Lfigginson, T. W.—Young Folks’ American His. 
tory, Young Folks’ Explorers, English Statesmen, 
Radical Leaders, French Political Leaders, German 
Political Leaders. 

FTamerton, P. G.—Modern Frenchmen, Philo. 
christus. 

Smiles, Samuel—Scotch Naturalist. 

Stratton, Hesba—The Wonderful Life. 

Thompson, J. P.—Life of Christ for the Young, 

STORIES AND TALES. 

Abbott, Jacob—Jonas Stories, 6 vols., Franconia 
Stories, 10 vols., August Stories, 4 vols., Juno 
Stories, 4 vols., Rollo Series, 14 vols. 

Alcott, Louisa M.—Little Women; 2 vols., Hos- 
pital Sketches, Old Fashioned Girl, Little Men, 
Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloom, My Girls, Silver 
Pitchers, My Boys, Shawl Straps, Work, a Story of 
Experience, Moods, Under the Lilacs, 

Altrich, T. B.—Story of a Bad Boy. 

Andersen, Hans Christian—Stories for the House- 
hold, What the Moon Saw, Stories and Tales, Wonder 
Stories. 

Arabian Nights. 

Baker, Samuel—Cast up by the Sea, 

Ballantyne, R. M.—Away in the Wilderness, 
Coral Island, Erling the Bold, Fast in the Ice, Fight- 
ing the Whales, Gorilla Hunters, Norsemen of the 
West, Red Eric, Young Fur Traders. 

Brooks, Noah—The Boy Emigrants. 

Boyhood of Great Painters. 

Bunyan, John—Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Burnett, Frances H.—Surly Tim, That Lass o’Low- 
rie’s. 

Charlesworth, Mrs.—Ministering Children. 

Charles, Mrs. Eliz.—Schénberg-Cotta Family, Mrs. 
Kitty Trevyllan, Draytons and Davenants. 

Clarke (Sophie May), Dottie Dimple Stories, 
Little Prudy Series, Doctor’s Daughter, Quinnebasset 
Girls, Ashury Twins. 7 

Craik, (Muloch), Adventures of a Brownie, Cousin 
from India, Fairy Book, Is it True? Miss Moore. 

Coffin, C. C.—Winning his Way, Boys of ’76. 

Cooper, Fenimore—Leatherstocking Tales. 

Cox—Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Church—Stories from Homer. 

Champney, Lizzie W.—In the Sky Garden, All 
round a Pallette. 

Diaz, Mrs. A. M.—William Henry and His Friends. 

Dodge, Mary Mapes—Hans_ Brinker, or Silver 
Skates, Baby Days. 


* 
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Dodgson, L. C.—Alice in Wonderland, Through 
the Looking Glass. 

Dickens, Charles—Complete Works. 

DeFoe, D.—Ropbinson Crusoe. 

Douglass, A. M.—Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. 

Davis, Rebecca Harding—Life in the Iron Mills. 

Doyle, C. A.—Brave Men’s Footsteps. 

Dora’s Housekeeping. 

Eddy—Walter’s Tour in the East: Jerusalem, Con- 
stantinople, North Country, Athens, Damascus, Egypt. 

Edgar, John G.—Boy Crusaders, Sea Kings and 
Naval Heroes. 

Erckman—Chartrain Novels: Blockade of Phals- 
burg, Conscript of 1813, Invasion of France, Friend 
Fritz, Madame Therese, A Miller’s Story of the War, 
Waterloo. 

Farrar, F. W.—Eric, Julian Home. 

Farquarson, Martha—Elsie Dinsmore, Elsie’s Girl- 
hood, Elsie’s Holidays, Elsie’s Womanhood, Elsie’s 
Motherhood, Elsie’s Children. 

Fogg—Arabistain, the Land of Arabian Nights. 

Forrester, Frank—Manual for complete sportsman. 

Farjeon, B. L.—Blade o’ Grass. 

Grimm’s Popular Tales and Stories. 

Hale, Edward E.—Ten Times One Are Ten, How 
to Do It, Philip Nolan’s Friends. 

Hall—Adarift in the Ice Fields. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert—Harry Blount. 

Hamerton, Mrs.—The Mirror of Truth. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel —A Wonder Book, True 
Stories, Tanglewood Tales. 

Haven, Alice B.— All’s Not Gold That Glitters, 
Patient Waiting No Loss. 

Hayes—Cast Away in the Cold. 

Holland, J. G.—Arthur Bonnicastle. 

Holm, Saxe—Stories, First and Second Series. 

Hughes, Thomas—Tom Brown’s School Days at 
Rugby and Oxford. 

Hunt, Helen (‘*H. H.’’)—Nellie’s Silver Mine. 

Ingelow, Jean—Stories Told to a Child, A Sister’s 
By Hours, 

Fewelt, Sarah O.—Play Days. 

Johnson, Rossiter, Ed.—Little Classics, 16 vols. 

Kingsley, Charles—-Madam Flow and Lady Why, 
Tales of Old Travel, Heroes, Water Babies. 

Kingston, W. H. C.—In the Wilds of Africa, On 
the Banks of the Amazon, Voyage Round the World, 
In the Eastern Seas, Voyage to Southern Seas. 

Knatchbull, Huggessin—Fairy Tales. 

Lamb, Charles—Tales from Shakspeare. 

Lear—Nonsense Songs. 

Labonlaye—Fairy Book. 

Loring, F. 3.—Two College Friends. 

Lowell, Robert—Stories from an old Dutch Town. 

McDonald, George—Ronald Bannerman’s Boy- 
— At the Back of the North Wind, Gutta Percha 

illie, 

Martineau, Harriet—Feats of the Fiord. 

Matthews—Enchanted Mocassin. 

Moulton, Louisa C.—Bed Time Stories. 

Monroe, Mrs. Lewis B.—-Story of Our Country. 

Mitchell, D. G.—About Old Story Tellers. 

Melville, Herman—Omoo, Typee. 

Pansy—Three People, Esther Reed, Four Girls at 
Chatauqua. 

Paul and Virginia. 

Phelps, Miss E. S.—The Trott Book, Trott’s Wed- 
ding Tour. 

Porter, Jane—Scottish Chiefs. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E.—Aunt Jane’s Hero. 

Popular Tales from the Norse. 
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Raymond, R. W.—The Man in the Moon. 

Reid, Mayne—Afloat in the Forest, Boy Hunters, 
Forest Exiles, Giraffe Hunters, Plant Hunters 
Young Voyageurs. 

Richardson, Abby Sage—Stories from old English 
Poetry. 

Routledge, Robert—Discoveries and Inventions of 
the 19th Century, 

Ruskin, John—Ethics of the Dust, King of the 
Golden River, Study of Wayside Flowers. 

Saintaine, X. B.—Picciola. 

Sanford and Merton. 

Scott, Walter—Ivanhoe. % 

Scudder, H. M.—Doings of the Bodley Family, 
The Bodley’s Telling Stories, The Bodley Family on 
Wheels. 

Six Little Cooks. 

Smiles, Samuel—Round the World, Stories of the 
Norsemen, Character, Self-Help. 

Stanley, H. M.—My Kalulu. : 

Stockton, Frank R.—What Might Have Been Ex- 
pected, Tales Out of School. 

Stowe, Mrs. H. B.—Queer Little People, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Sam Lawson. 

Strickland, Agnes—Stories from History, Stories 
from Ancient History, Stories from Modern History, 
Stories from English History. 

Sclavonic Fairy Tales. 

Swift, Dean—Gulliver’s Travels. 

Taylor, Bayard—Boys of Other Countries. 

Thayer—Ben Franklin, the Printer Boy. 

Thompson, J.—Public and Private Life of Animals. 

Thorne, Olive—Little Folks in Feather and Fur. 

Thrafton, Adelaide—American Girl Abroad. 

Trowbridge, J. T.—Chance for Himself, Doing His 
Best, Fast Friends, Jack Hazard, Young Surveyor. 

Tiny’s Sunday Nights. 

Verne, Jules—Journey to the Centre of the Earth, 
Mysterious Island, Around the World in Eighty Days, 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, At the North Pole, 
The Desert of Ice. 

Warner, Anna—Queechy, Wide, Wide World. 

Weeks, Helen C.— Four and What They Did, 
Grandpa’s House. 

Whittier, John G.—Child Life in Prose. 

Whitney, Mrs. A. D. T.—A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life, Real Folks, Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood, Other Girls, We Girls. 

Winthrop, Theodore—Canoe and Saddle, John 
Brent. 

Woolsey, (Susan Coolidge)—What Katy Did, Nine 
Little Goslings. 

Myss—Swiss Family Robinson. 








TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


Africa.—Travels in South Africa (Bayard Taylor, 
Ed.); The Lake Region of Central Africa (Bayard 
Taylor, Ed.); The Albert Nyanza Nile, Tributaries 
of Abyssinia (S. W. Baker); The Khedive’s Egypt, 
(De Leon); Across Africa (Cameron); Stories of the 
Gorilla Country, Wild Life under the Equator, Lost 
in Jungle, My Apingi Kingdom, Country of the 
Dwarfs (Du Chaillu); Livingstone’s Travels and 
Journals; Mungo Park, Life and Travels; Speke’s 
Journals; How I found Livingstone; Through the 
Dark Continent (Stanley). 

Arctic Regions.—Arctic Voyages of Discovery and 
Research (Barrow). 

Asia.—Japan in Our Day; Through Persia by 
Caravan (Arnold); Ride to Khiva, (F. B. Burnaby); 
Siam (George B. Bacon); Trans-Caucasus and Ararat 
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(James Bryce); Tent Life in Siberia (Geo. Kennan) ; 
The Rob Roy on the Jordan (J. McGregor); China 
and the Chinese (J. L. Nevins); Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia (Palgrave); Central Asia 
and Travels in Arabia (Bayard Taylor); The Land 
and the Book (W. M. Thompson); The Abode of 
Snow (Andrew Wilson); The Malay Archipelago 
(A. R. Wallace); Turkistan (E. Schuyler). 

Central America and Mexico.—Eldorado (Bayard 
Taylor); Travels in Central America (Morelet). 

Europe.—A Vagabond in Europe (Ralph Keeler) ; 
A Thousand Miles ina Rob Roy Canoe (MacGregor) ; 
Bits of Travel (H.H.); Saunterings (C. D. Warner) ; 
By-ways of Europe, Northern Europe (Bayard Tay- 
lor); Round My House (P.G. Hamerton); A Farmer’s 
Vacation (G. E. Waring); Castilian Days (John Hay); 
Ten Days in Spain (Kate Field); Italian Journeys 
(W. D. Howells); The People of Turkey (Lady 
Stanley Poole); Greece and Russia (Bayard Taylor). 

New Zealand.—Station Life in New Zealand (Lady 
Barker). 

South America.—A Thousand Miles Walk Across 
S. America (N. H. Bishop); Naturalist on the Ama- 
zon (Bates). 

Onited States.—Greater Britain (C. W. Dilke) ; 
Wonders of the Yellowstone (Bayard Taylor); Life 
in the Open Air, Canoe and Saddle (T. Winthrop) ; 
Bits of Home Travel (H. H.). 

West Indies.—A Christmas in the West Indies (C. 
Kingsley). 

Miscellaneous.—Our New Way Round the World 
(C. C. Coffin); The Story of Captain Cook; Round 
the World in The Sunbeam (Mrs. Brassey); South Sea 
Idylls (C. W. Stoddard); What a Boy Saw (James 
Dudley Field); Stories of Travel and Adventure; 
The Young Naturalist (Biart); A Phoenician Expedi- 
tion 1000 B. C. (Le Hunn); Rollo’s Tour in Europe 
(Abbott); Cast Up by the Sea (S. W. Baker); Muti- 
neers of the Bounty (Lady Belcher). (See Kingston, 
Eddy, Reid, Melville, Ballantyne.) 

SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Ilustrated Library of Wonders—Wonders of 
Optics, Thunder and Lightning, Wonders of Heat, 
Intelligence of Animals, Egypt 3300 Years Ago, Ad- 
ventures on the great Hunting Grounds of the World, 
Pompeii and the Pompeians, The Sun, Wonders of 
Glass Making, The Sublime in Nature, Wonders of 
Architecture, Wonders of the Human Body, Wonders 
of Acoustics, The Bottom of the Sea, Wonderful Bal- 
loon Ascents, Bodily Strength and Skill, Wonderful 
Escapes, Wonders of the Heavens, Wonders of Italian 
Art, Wonders of European Art, Wonders of Vegeta- 
tion, Wonders of Electricity, Wonders of Water, 
Wonders of the Moon, Wonders of Engraving, Won- 
ders of Sculpture, Mountain Adventures, Meteors. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, PHYSICS, ETC. 

Abbott, Jacob—Heat, Light, Force, Water and 
Land. 

Clodd, Fdward—Childhood of the World. 

Figuer, Louis—Human Race, Insect World, Ocean 
World, Vegetable World. 

Gray, Asa—How Plants Grow. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert—Chapters on Animals. 

Hooker, W.—Natural History, Child’s Book of 
Nature. 

Fordan, David S.—Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Kingsley, Charles—Wonders of the Shore, Town 
Geology. 

Lewis, George H.—Studies of Animal Life. 

Mace, Jean—History of a Mouthful of Bread. 
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McMillan, Hugh—Bible Study in Nature, The 
Sabbath in the Fields. 

Pepper, J. H.—Boy’s Play Book of Science. 

Science Primers—Chemistry, Roscoe; Physiolo ’ 
Foster; Physical Geography, Geology, Geikie; Phy. 
sics, Stewart; Astronomy, Lockyer. 

Smiles, Samuel—A Scotch Naturalist. 

Stevenson, Mrs.—Boys and Girls in Biology. 

Tenney, Mrs. S. E.—Pictures and Stories of Ani. 
mals, Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Sea Stars 
and Corals. 4 vols. 

Thorne, Olive—Little Folks in Feather and Fur, 

Winchell, Alex.—Sketches of Creation. 

Wood, J. G.— Bible Animals, Natural History, 
History of Man. 

Prang’s Natural History Stories. 

GAMES AND SPORTS. 

American Boys’ Book, Athletic Sports for Boys, 
Boys’ Own Treasury, Manual for Young Sportsmen, 
Sporting, Boating, and Fishing. 

The Young Mechanic, Among Mechanics, The 
Boy Engineers. J. Lukin. 

Boys’ Play-Book of Science. 

POETRY. 

Ballads for the Little Folks (Alice and Pheebe 
Cary); Child-life in Poetry (Whittier) ; Children’s 
Garland (Coventry Patmore); Chaucer for Children; 
Nonsense Songs (E. H. Lear); Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Spencer for 
Children; The Divine Tragedy (Longfellow); Bits 
of Prose and Prose and Poetry (H. H.); Rhymes 
and Jingles (Mrs. M. M. Dodge); Shakspeare. 


J. H. Pepper. 


a 


PHILOSOPHY OF KINDERGARTEN.* 
ALICE CHAPIN. 


‘i study of human development is the 

culmination of all science, and is entered 
only by the mature, often late in life who 
have hitherto studied the full-grown man as 
he appears in civilized life, and our system 
of education is founded on the supposed 
needs of the adult as educed by a study of 
their peculiarities. The Philosophy of the 
Kindergarten, however, sprang not more from 
the wonderful intellect than from the tender, 
bruised heart of Frederic Froebel ; it was the 
outgrowth of his own life, its sorrows and 
failures. Misunderstood and harshly treated 
as a child. he was not embittered, but re- 
tained, through a long life, such keen sympa- 
thy with childhood as to keep him, even when 
an old man, a child at heart. 

When his school life was finished he deter- 
mined to be a teacher, and took a class of 
large boys; but found them dull of compre- 
hension, sluggish in intellect, the eagerness 
of childhood gone, the moral faculties com- 

* The substance of a talk given before the Social 
Science Association of Indiana, at the November 
meeting, by Miss Alice Chapin, Principal of the In- 





dianapolis Kindergarten, 
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ratively dormant, and, after trying, con- 
cluded that he could not make his clear- 
headed, large hearted, pure souled men from 
these. He tried younger grades and found 
the same evil in different degrees. Every- 
where he found a knowledge of words rather 
than things; of precepts, rather than truths. 
He found knowing and doing so widely sep- 
arated that knowledge, so far from benefiting 
the race, often made its possessor discontented, 
by giving an ideal far beyond hope of attain- 
ment, and while machinery was crowding un- 
skilled labor to the wall, the education of the 
schools was doing nothing to produce skilled 
labor. He found no moral education worthy 
of the name, to correspond with the intellec- 





brutes, and what through life will be of the 
greatest value to him in earning his bread. 
But unaided, it will not learn accuracy and 
delicacy of touch, that shall later make the 
skilled worker, the artist. 

The tendency to constant motion is neces- 
sary for its physical growth, but even if un- 
fettered by clothes it will not be able, un- 
aided, to exercise all its muscles so as to gain 
perfect symmetry. At first, mere motion 
satisfies the child; it will run all day likea 
colt or dog. Watch the energy shown by a 
child in learning to creep, to walk, or jump 
in its nurse’s arms. 

Soon, to satisfy the child, motion must 
be a means to some further end; it must 


tual in which the laws of moral development | progress along the line the race have trod, 
are applied to produce certain results, and | through those instinctive actions we call 
feeling from his own life that the science of | play, which form the best possible training 


education was in its infancy, he devoted him- 
self to itsstudy. As inall other sciences, the 
beginning gives the key to the whole, so he 
studied the first dawning of conscious life in 
the babe, the instinctive action of the child, 
and the response of the mother prompted by 
instinct and love. For along time he got no 
clue to the irregular, often seeming contra- 
dictory instincts, and only late in life did he 
find the key to the mystery. 

Since every child is the child of the race, it 
must be also a type of the race; it must have 
talent within itself, all the tendencies that 
have been manifested in the race—in any 
member of it. Men were otherwise a succes- 
sion of new creations. It will develop in the 
same order that the race has, and its life be- 
fore it reaches maturity will be an epitome of 
that of the race; it will pass through, in the 
first twenty years of its life, what the race has 
passed through in as many centuries, and the 
key to its instructive tendencies will be found 
in the known development of the race. Its 
perfection in manhood will depend on these 
instincts being guided to their highest mani- 
festation. In the child as in the race each in- 
stinct is God-given, and needed for the per- 
fect man, and that only is an education which 
develops each to the end for which it was im- 
planted. 

What universally gives pleasure to chil- 
dren subserves some wise end in their being, 
and play is the universal manifestation, in 
childhood, of the instincts of the race. But 
the child can no more fully develop itself 
through play, unaided, than later it can de- 
velop its intellect. Its first play is with the 
hands and feet; it is taking possession of its 
body; it handles everything, for skill with 
the hands is what first raised man above the 


| 





for the senses. All impressions, all knowl- 
edge, comes to us through the senses, and 
who knows to what perfection they might 
arise if properly trained at the formative 
period of life? To prevent the mind from 
becoming muddled by confused impressions 
of things, so that it will consent to being fed 
on words instead of thoughts, the child must 
be surrounded by a few simple objects which 
it can handle, and about which it should be 
encouraged to talk till it understands their 
properties. The child desires to touch, to 
comprehend the interior—to reconstruct, to 
create, and its toys should satisfy the three 
demands. 

Unaided, the child is not expected to 
master the great world of knowledge bound 
up in books, but is given the alphabet and 
simple combinations. But, in the vast world 
of matter, things crowd upon him, and he 
has no clue to their order. He needs an al- 
phabet of form that shall unlock the mysteries 
of nature. Instruction, and the obtaining of 
knowledge, are a small part of education, 
which really means the development of all 
one’s powers. Frcebel closely connected the 
use of the hands with the acquirement of 
knowledge. Both, because that education is 
best for all men which fits them for work, 
upon which the bread of the poor depends, 
and which renders the rich independent of 
their wealth, and because clear ideas come 
slowly through the senses from concrete 
things. 

Since all thinking is by comparison, or a 
connection of opposites, the child must have 
objects to be compared that are unlike each 
other, but each forming a part of a closely 
connected series. The child with his play- 
things will try to do what the race have done 
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of necessity. It will dig in the ground, and 
build houses ; its play will be a microcosm of 
the labors of the race. 

Moral growth, like intellectual, comes from 
the exercise of the moral faculties, and this in- 
volves freedom, since only when one volun- 
tarily chooses the right is there moral action. 
Only when the child without pressure from 
without chooses the right, feeling full power 
to choose the wrong, has it accomplished a 
moral victory. Froebel learned with humility 
from mothers, and at first felt that they alone 
of all the world could be entrusted with 
the early training of children ; but finding, on 
studying their lives, that after the first three 
years the mother cannot devote herself wholly 
to her child, finding, too, that the child often 
longs for the society of its equal, and that it is 
often better for the mother and child to be 
apart for a little while each day, to relieve the 
strain on her nerves, that she might be calm 
and strong the rest of the time ; and finding 
that it would be long before mothers generally 
would even study the science of human growth, 
he wished to place children where the condi- 
tions he thought requisite to growth could be 
fulfilled. For a long time he sought for a 
name—but standing in the garden one day 
and enjoying the beautiful unfolding of leaf 
and bud, under the warm sun, he exclaimed, 
‘Oh, let it be a garden of children where 
God and nature shall not be prevented from 
dealing with each one.” 

A Kindergarten, then, is a place where the 
natural methods of growth are aided. Where 
amid music, and plants, and sunshine, under 
the genial care of a loving student of child 
nature, each good trait shall be strengthened 
and each depraved growth die through neg- 
lect ; a place where every natural tendency of 
the child has perfect freedom to grow w, and 
where, while the child feels free to do as it 
pleases, and nothing but things in themselves 
immoral is prohibited, yet the prevailing influ- 
ence shall help him to choose the right. Ina 
Kindergarten. then, the time is divided be- 
tween plays that unite with physical culture, 
grace, music, kindness, the culture of the im- 
agination, the imitation and motions of ani- 
mals, and work of grown people; which give 
constant chances to govern and obey other 
children, to lead and to follow, and in which 
each must be in harmony with the spirit of 
the play ; and work, as the children call the 
occupations at the tables, when the child 
passes slowly from the solid through the sur- 
face and line to the point, and embodies these 
again in perforating, drawing, plaiting, and 
clay. ‘To the child all is joyous play; there 
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is no study on his part, no conscious effort to 
obey, no self-consciousness. 

It is the part of the Kindergartener to study 
each child to see that no half-hour passes with. 
out growth in some way; to train up strag- 
gling branches on these her human plants; 
to give unwearied love, and patience, and 
study, and faith that if she but supplies the 
proper conditions God will see to the growth, 

Freebel’s one hope in life was that the 
children of the poor and vicious could have 
this training. For himself, always poor, he 
spent much of his life in the huts of poor peo: 
ple, watching mothers with their babes, and 
he saw how hard and sad their lives were. He 
felt that the reformation of the world must 
begin with the lowest ; that while the super- 
structure of society rests on this vast founda- 
tion of ignorant humanity, no matter how we 
build above, the whofe is unsafe. 

The poor children of our city,—born todo 
without so much that makes life valuable, kept 
with so much that degrades here inthe midst 
of our Christianity, beside our home—have 
they no rights? Has the love of the Father 
which makes us all brothers and sisters, given 
us no privileges toward them? To this so- 
ciety of women, met for the study of Social 
Science, I commend this subject, believing 
there is no other so worthy of their attention. 

Indiana School Fournal. 





TEACHING THROUGH THE EYE. 


W. G. WARING. 





HROUGH the eye is the direct way to 
the brain, quiet as the operation is. 
Children weary very soon of mere ialk, 
which few can make clear enough and simple 
enough for them to understand, or feel inter- 
est in. They want something visible or tan- 
gible to confirm and anchor their new ideas 
upon. 

In the schools of our village object lessons 
are given every day, teachers taking turns to 
visit and talk to each other’s schools while 
their own is conducted by some high school 
student. When our children come home, I 
often question them as to what they have 
learned in this way. If some actual object 
has been shown and used for illustration, they 
come of themselves, eager to tell and explain 
the new knowledge they have gained. But 
if it has been ‘all talk’? they come but shyly, 
even when called, for they feel that the lec 
ture which ‘came in at one ear, has gone 
out at the other.” They have had no spool 
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on which to wind the thread of it; nothing 
for the eye to take a picture of. 

It is hard to say whether the powers of éx- 
ternal or of internal vision possessed by the 
eye are the most wonderful. A mere glance 
outwardly suffices to receive and retain 
enough for the tongue to tell of for an hour. 
And the inner vision has such capacity that a 
moment serves for the recall and view of any 
scene, any picture, any word, that the eye 
has ever fully photographed. A young lady 
home from church, will recall no exd of items, 
gathered by the slightest glances of the eye. 
The ear has heard service and doctrine for an 
hour, but a sentence or two will give you all 
that it has retained. Children see and recall 
even more quickly than adults, and they 
retain better the images of things seen. 

It may be said that in teaching reading we 
necessarily use the eye, We use, ordinarily, 
but half its powers, employing only the exter- 
nal vision, whereas its introspective service 
can be most usefully engaged, as we shall 
presently see. In teaching geography great 
advance has been made through the use of 
outline maps and globes which show configu- 
rations so well. In grammar there is much 
gained by dividing the sentence into its main 
and subsidiary expressions, with enclosing 
lines which map it out into a main hall or 
avenue with extensions of attached rooms or 
passages; these again having, oftentimes, 
their closets or courts. In arithmetic and 
geometry our best schools use, increasingly, 
more and more of illustrative figures or 
bodies, but still more might be done to retain 
the aid of the eye. In teaching the tables— 
lineal measure, for example—the scale of 
inches (and of centimeters, too) should be 
marked on every slate, ruler, and copy-book ; 
and measurements should be made of every- 
thing on or about the desk ; first roughly in 
inches, then in eighths, then in centimeters, 
and finally with the precision of millimeters. 
(The scale is easily transferred from the edge 
of one of the sheets of stationery supplied by 
the Metric Bureau, Boston. On entering 
upon tables of capacity, actual pint and litre 
measures should be used, with a box of saw- 
dust, with which to make 2 pints 1 quart, 
and so on to bushels. Tables of weights 
should be similarly illustrated by balance 
scales. A five-cent piece will give the weight 
ofa gram. In fractions a clear base is gained 
by showing first the unit—one thing of any 
kind, and then its parts—pieces, fractions. 
Keep the unit in view. Employ the eye. 

Methods of using the inward as well as the 
outward vision of the eye in teaching, first, 





the elements of reading, and then spelling, 
were illustrated at an Institute which | attended 
lately. Several classes were exercised by 
their teachers as if in school. Little ones of 
6 to 7, read words by putting the sounds to- 
gether, and then sentences by putting the 
words together, doing it with a charmingly 
easy and natural intonation. Then, as a 
means of sealing and securing the impression 
of the figure of the word, they were next ex- 
ercised in recalling it, and they did this by a 
process which seemed to astonish the audi- 
ence. The teacher wrote on the board the 
homographic signs which represented the 
sounds ina word. As soon as he had the 
homograph written they were ready to ana- 
lyze and pronounce it. And when he had 
some eight or fen words thus chalked down 
they were drilled a few turns in calisthenic 
movements to freshen them up and then di- 
rected to take their slates, copy the homo- 
graphs and then translate them into letters. 
They showed their slates round the wonder- 
ing audience. It was manifest first that they 
could enunciate the words with perfect render- 
ing of every sound ; second, that they could 
recognize and pronounce them at a glance; 
and third, that they could see the words so 
distinctly by introspection or inward vision, 
as to be able to copy them from memory 
only, with the letters arranged just as they 
had seen them in the book, their only guide 
being the pronunciation given in sound-signs. 
They could spell them too by hand—the only 
spelling ever practically wanted. This is 
thorough work, but they liked it. They 
could see their way all through. 

Other classes dealt similarly as to recalling 
and copying the inwardly seen images of 
harder words, phrases and sentences; the 
higher classes showing equal expertness, both 
in rendering selected words into homographs 
and in translating homographic ‘ dicteé’ into 
standard orthography. It was explained that 
the pronunciation of a word, as ‘‘ache’’ for 
instance is shown in sound signs in order 
that only the correct letter-form shall be seen 
and imaged in the memory. Such mere or- 
thoepic spelling as ake or atk, being false in 
practice, are never shown in letters but only 
in homographs. 

‘¢T see now,”’ said a friend, a director from 
another county, ‘‘Isee into it. Ijudge of my 
own spelling by looking at how I have written 
it. I don’t trust my ear. I never pretend to 
say over the names of the letters now as I did 
at school. All that work was for nothing, or 
nothing but harm. It wasted time to no end, 
and made me sick of the spelling-book and 
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all connected with it. I remember how I 
had great trouble with the word ‘sugar.’ I 
had the idea or the picture in my mind of an 
sh at the beginning of the word. And I had to 
make a special practice of writing that word 
over and over, looking hard at the ‘s’ before 
I could get rid of the ‘h.’ I believe in start- 
ing children as they should go on, and it’s 
very plain that they can learn spelling a great 
deal easier and faster by the eye than by the 
ear. ‘They should begin that way and go on 
that way. These little dots, with their slates 
and their lively tones, show that it’s a pleasant 
way as well as an easy one. But, I declare! 
I’m astonished to see them. As for the 
bigger ones their work is tip-top. I must get 
our teachers to look into this.” 

‘¢ A distinguished teacher in Germany has 
written to Prof. Adrian Scott that spelling, 
all over Germany, has been crowded out by 
the sound method which teaches the sounds 
represented by the letters, and pays no atten- 
tion whatever to their ames. Only a few 
quite aged teachers still employ spelling.”’ 
(NV. Y. Tribune, Jan. 16.) 

The method here referred to may be illus- 
trated by taking one word, for example, 
“‘schuh,’’ which has precisely the same pronun- 
ciation and the same meaning as the English 
word ‘‘shoe.’’ There are but two sounds in it, 
although the Germans use five letters and the 
English four. ‘These sounds are sh and oo. 
The old way of teaching the child to read 
required him first, in the case of every word, 
to first learn by heart its senseless, useless, 
rigmarole of letter names; this being, for the 
word schuh, ess, ¢say, haw, 00, haw. (Then 
the child is to say ‘‘shoo.””) The new way 
simply treats sch as one letter, its sound being 
sh, and its name of little or no consequence. 
So with wh, which is one letter, one sound— 
that of long 90. Knowing this, once for all, 
the child can put the two sounds together, 
and pronounce the word at first sight, and 
will delight in doing it. By the other old 
way, stumbling blocks, that he can neither 
see through nor over, are heaped in his way, 
and he is driven over them by dint of superior 
force. In English we do just as barbarously, 
but as the poor innocents don’t know enough 
to remonstrate, and as we are hardened into 
habit by constant reiteration (like those 
“aged teachers ’’), we hardly see or feel our 
wicked cruelty and waste. Instead of feeding 
children’s minds with digestible and strength- 
ening food, such as they crave, we drug them 
with such stupefying formulas as ess aitch oh 
ee, for shoe; as the French, too, (see p. 239, 
Jan. No.) used to put them through se he oh 
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ooee tks, for the same two sounds in choux, 
See also articles on p. 196, Dec. No., and 
p. 4, 2d col., July No., ‘* Prove all Things,” 
Every teacher in actual practice, and every 
school that is preparing teachers for fullest 
usefulness, should make a test of these import- 
ant changes of method. 


_—— 
— 


CORRECTION OF FALSE SYNTAX, 








HE correction of incorrect speech is one of the 

most profitable of language exercises. Parsing 
and analysis may be useful as instruments in the study 
of the structure of language, and may be necessary ag 
technical modes of recitation in grammar. The call- 
ing of attention to inaccuracies and the correction of 
such inaccuracies, however, must be more directly 
practical, if by this term is meant what conduces to 
the right use of language. To discover and correct 
errors should tend to make the one who does it more 
careful and more accurate. 

It may be questioned whether “ false syntax” made 
for the purpose is the best form of such exercise. The 
sentences put into the grammars to be corrected are 
sometimes so full of errors, are so impossibly bad, that 
no learner should be set to the task of making them 
right, the very contact with such English doing his 
speech more harm than his grammatical knowledge 
gets benefit from the corrections made. The sight of 
them, and still more the sound of them, is in a certain 
stage of a child’s power in the use of language, dan- 
gerous because such errors are infectious. Sentences 
full of errors can hardly be kept from a child’s ears, 
they are so common; but ought they not to hear them 
as seldom as possible, and ought they ever to see them 
printed? Whatever may be the cause, there seems to 
be a wonderful power, amounting almost to fascina- 
tion, in very bad English over a learner’s mind. 
Many correct the sentences, and then ase them ever 
afterward. Is it done ina spirit of unconscious re- 
venge for what they regard, too often, as dry aud use- 
less lessons in grammar imposed upon them? It is 
certainly one of the many instances in which evil 
example speedily bears fruit after its kind. 

A better practice is, to correct sentences which are 
found in print or heard in conversation, and which are 
in the main correct; that is, to make quite right sen- 
tences which have been used for ordinary purposes 
but are inaccurate in one or two particulars. The 
mistakes in ordinary good speech, made through inat- 
tention or through ignorance of some of the less com- 
monly known principles of language, are far more 
worthy of attention by the learner than the grosser 
vulgarities of the wholly ignorant. The former give 
opportunity of profitable criticism; the latter are hardly 
worth it. We cannot acquire the habit of good Eng- 
lish by expending grammatical knowledge and labor 
in making decent speech out of the slang of the street 
so readily as by attending closely to the nearly perfect 
expression of correct writers and speakers. The habit 
of attending to the correct modes of speech so that we 
make our own conform to them, that we may notice 
little differences between our own speech and that of 
our superiors in the use of language, rather than any 
formal application of rules of syntax to sentences made 
or compiled for the purpose of being purged of pur- 
posely introduced solecisms that we may hereafter 
avoid these solecisms, will lead to better practice. 
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The instinct of good English comes from contact 
with good English and careful discrimination of vary- 
ing modes of expression both within, and outside of, 
any rules which it would be profitable for a pupil to 
learn, as rules. Indeed, very many of the corrections 
which fairly good English requires to make it good 
English, are not covered by rules which can properly 
be called grammatical. ‘The agreement of verbs and 
subjects, the right comparison of adverbs and adjec- 
tives, not using two negatives in a sentence, may be 
put under rules which the pupil may be required to 
learn, but entire conformity to all that is generally 
given in these rules still leaves much more to be done 
to insure language which is more than technically cor- 
rect, language which is good as well as grammatical. 
Many of the proprieties of speech—what all would 
recognize as such—cannot be half so well stated in a 
rule as they can be felt in an example by one who is 
familiar with good English as well as with technical 
grammar, and many times, a correction which is given 
areason and without quoting a rule does far more 
good than to detect those which a rule or an observa- 
tion,in some particular grammar can be found to cover. 

The most careful writers sometimes furnish “exam- 
ples for correction.” If young pupils may correct the 
sentences given for that purpose under “ Rule V,” or 
“Observation VI,” and may report in the grammar 
class any errors they have heard in school, older ones 
would find it a useful language exercise to notice in- 
accuracies they may find in their reading of well- 
written books. Please to observe that it is not said 
they should search good books to find in them flaws of 
language, but while they are reading they should no- 
tice, among many other points, expressions and con- 
structions which are to be avoided by them as erro- 
neous or inelegant. I recently heard a teacher say, 
“There’s an omnibus goes to every train.”” Addison, 
in one of the Roger de Coverley papers, says, “ ‘There 
was a man below desired to speak with me.’’ Never- 
theless Addison is an English classic, while he and 
the school teacher are unequal except in the one 
small point of incorrect construction in the two sen- 
tences. If one desired to be very critical he would 
correct a child who says he will try and do better, and 
would tell him to say try to do; yet in “‘ Chapter XV,” 
Book II, of Daniel Deronda, so accurate a writer as 
George Eliot says, “try and secure Diplow as a resi- 
dence.” It is not yet recognized good English to put 
an adverb between the sign to and the verb; yet 
Herbert Spencer writes, “unless the pupil is intelli- 
gent enough to eventually fill up the gaps.”’ I heard 
ateacher say to her class, *‘ you cannot get your lesson 
without you study,” and the author of Nicholas Mint- 
urn, in Scr7bner’s Monthly writes, “it was two morn- 
ings after Mr. Benson’s conversation that the former 
reached the culmination of his schemes.” 

Much less frequently found in good books, but still 
very frequently used by those who know better in spite 
of their incorrect habits, are such expressions as: ‘I 
should thought,” “he lives a long ways off,” “he is 
home now,”* “he seldom ever has his lesson,’’ “read 
a couple of pages,” “you can learn it, if you are a 
mind to,” * take the balance of the chapter to-morrow,” 
“T’ve no sympathy for your laziness,” ‘such answers 
don’t set very well,” “you will study this subject the 
rest of the season,” ‘*I meant to have told you yester- 
day;” all of these the writer heard from the teachers 
since he was asked to write this article for 7he Monthly. 
This is not to say that they are not good teachers of 
other subjects, and of language—in the main. 





Of the sort that are hardly worth correcting, but 
which should, almost, be made state-prison offenses, 
this is one: A person who, with a company of such, 
had been parading and talking all day ina palace car 
after the usual manner of the vulgar-rich, declared in 
a voice which all were obliged to hear, after a short 
lull in their continual clatter of tongues, “ Wall, 7 
hain’t slep a wink; no, sir.’ The glory of rings and 
chains and rich furs, and the obsequiousness of por- 
ters, went down before this illustration of “Speak, 
that I may know thee.” 

National Teachers’ Monthly. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION.* 
BY S. M. GIBBS, 


OME man once wisely said, “Teach your boys 

what they will practice when they become men.” 
To appreciate and apply this saying requires a correct 
understanding of man’s true sphere, as a social, 
rational and immortal being. Without this broad, 
enlighted conscientious appreciation of man’s true 
destiny, all theories of education have no more signifi- 
cance than the “baseless fabric of a vision,’’ and are 
unworthy to be entertained for a moment by a 
rational intelligence. 

Much is said in these days about “ practical educa- 
tion.’ And Commercial College men and narrow- 
minded utilitarians have restricted the name to those 
common branches of learning that common men com- 
monly use in common business. 

What is practical education ? We must confess that 
the adjective adds nothing to the substantive. A right 
and complete education cannot help being practical. 
Yet because we find so many mistakes current in 
respect to what is practical, we offer some suggestions 
which may help to correct these mistakes and to set 
before you the true standard of the practical. 

Education is the drawing out into full development 
all the faculties of the mind and soul. The faculties 
of the mind are reason, perception, refiection, memory 
and judgment. ‘The faculties of the soul are the 
affections, the right education of which determine 
them to their proper objects, and against such things 
as would mar and injure the human nature. Evidently 
any course or programme of education that aims at 
any narrower culture than this, deserves not to be 
called practical, Call it something else. Say we call 
it a fractional education, but let us not abuse the word 
“* practical,’ 

It must be confessed that what helps a person to 
honest success and prosperity in the world is a thing to 
be desired and sought after. We are not such dreamers 
as to leave the necessities of life out of view. ‘The veg 
frumentaria must not be overlooked. The acquiring 
of any special knowledge with a view toa particu- 
lar calling or pursuit, is no more than learning a trade 
or handicraft. A well-educated man will almost in- 
variably be a scholar and a gentleman, a man of taste, 
culture and refinement. But asurveyor, civil engineer, 
a book-keeper—yea, even a teacher, may be a prig 
and a boor, a slave to bad habits and to prejudice, and 
always arrayed against truth and morality. Education 
yooks higher, and wider; it respects humanity and 








*Read by S. M. Gibbs, Principal of the Graded 
School, Willsburg, Pa., before the Chemung County, 
New York, Teachers’ Association, at Southport. 
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that divinity in man, without which humanity can not 
be human, but only animal and sensual. It contem- 
plates the zdea/ of the particular nature on which it 
works. 

It is not a “practical” aim therefore in any genuine 
sense of the word, which has reference merely to the 
getting of a living, whether comfortable or respectable, 
or otherwise, because the deeper question will present 
itsel{—a question most practical which cannot be set 
aside. What is the use of any person’s getting a 
living? Why should he live? What is it that justi- 
fies his living? Would not the world be better off if 
he did not live? To what end was I born? 

These are practical questions which every human 
being must answer sooner or later, and in some satis- 
factory manner. We run around them in a never- 
ending circle, as regards this matter of education, so 
long as we keep to the mere material view of the sub- 
ject. Ifa man came into the world merely to be a 
farmei, a mechanic, a merchant, or professional man, 
he came to very little purpose. Indeed we live to eat 
and eat tolive. This is the circle we cannot get out 
of unless we ascend to the ideal. Hence the motto 
of the teacher, the parent, and State, should be, First 
the man, his trade or avocation afterwards. It is 
every teacher’s business to comprehend this ideal. If 
he be intrinsically unable to comprehend it, he can- 
not be a teacher, that is, he cannot be an educator. 
He can impart some particular thing that he happens 
to know, for the sake of the pay, in order that he him- 
self may eat and live, and live and eat, but he cannot 
train, seeing that he has no conception of the end to 
be attained. He may “keep,” but he cannot teach 
school. <As the superiority of Michael Angelo or 
Raphael consisted in the perfection of their ideals, so 
may the true teacher be distinguished from the false 
by his ideal of a human character into which he en- 
deavors to fashion and mould the plastic natures com- 
mitted to his care. 

Too low a standard of ability is required of our 
teachers. That a teacher have a good moral charac- 
ter is insufficient. The requirement should be, Has 
he capacity to train the moral nature of those commit- 
ted to his care? to inculcate a love for truth, integrity 
and religion, and a contempt for everything base and 
vile? Is he as competent to attract his pupils toa 
higher life as to explain the binomial theorem ? 

You are aware that I am from the country—a 
country school-master—and I wish to present a plea 
for our common schools. Our pupils in the country 
have not access to such excellent schools as you have 
here in Elmira, and but few of them are pecuniarily 
able to attend good schools abroad. How shall they 
obtain the training they need at home? The ques- 
tion may be briefly answered, We need a Prof. Monks, 
Steele, or Ford, in every school district as teachers. 
‘Lhe question then arises, How shall we get them ? 
I answer, in the same way that a farmer gets good 
stock—-raise them. - Discourage the employment of 
common breeds, and patronize the purer varieties ; 
import your teachers from colleges, and our excellent 
Normal Schools; at least, give them the preference, 
and encourage a higher culture among our pupils, If 
you want a magnificent superstructure, you must em- 
ploy a first-class architect. And as nothing short of 
magnificence should be aimed at in education, the same 
care in the selection of teachers should be exercised. 

The masses of the children in country districts are 
under the instruction of teachers who can only read, 
write, and cipher moderately well. No extra atten- 
tion is given them, except that the Commissioner 
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gives the school a short annual visit, Parents having 
been mostly educated under the same conditions are 
very poorly educated, hence they take little or no in. 
terest in the school. Many in the district have no 
interest in the school, because the teacher does not 
attend the same church, Religious and political dis. 
sensions are carried into school matters. The patron- 
age of the government is ‘ gobbled up” by the city 
schools and a few pet institutions. And thus the 
children of the country are neglected and uncultivated, 
We boast of our school system, and yet to a great ex. 
tent it is a farce and a fraud. 

Let some educational Murphy with blue ribbons 
streaming in the air, invade the country and raise the 
standard of Reform. Elevate the standard of a 
teacher’s qualifications, and let those who have only 
your “ practical”? education get something of a higher 
order. No person who is not highly educated is fit to 
teach. You require such teachers for your city schools, 
Are they not just as much needed in country schools, 
Are your children better than ours? Cannot our 
Cassius swim as well as your Czesar? Why should 
we place higher education within the reach of city 
children and discourage higher studies in the country, 

Most persons seem to regard the common school as 
an establishment in which only common branches 
must be pursued, and that the introduction of any ad. 
vanced study is incompatible with the name and 
legitimate objects of the same. But I understand the 
common school to be a school for the common people, 
for the people at large—where the people should be 
so taught and trained that they attain a high, thorough 
development, where they may be so taught and trained 
that they may honor and magnify the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, where high education shall be 
more common than law. Must a boy, because heis 
the son of a farmer and compelled to reside in the 
rural district, be crushed into oblivion, and opposed 
by this pernicious dogma that comes from the leaders 
of education like a withering simoon from the desert? 
Must he be fed on the “ hard tack” of the arithmetic, 
the husks of parsing, the chaff of geography, by igno- 
ramuses who have no other food to impart? And 
shall his status be more akin to the untutored Indian 
than a subject of boasted civilization? Shall his 
aspiring mind never be taught to stray high as the 
solar walk or the Milky Way? Shall he never be per- 
mitted to feast on the delicacies of the classics? I can- 
not understand why any pupil qualified to study the 
higher branches in a common school should not have 
the privilege to do so. 

The objection that there is no time to teach these 
things is untenable. Teachers who are qualified 
can find plenty of time. What is needed is a demand 
on the part of the public for a better course of study. 
I will not call it higher. Some persons are constitu- 
tionally so low that you have only to call a thing higher 
to enlist their opposition. There is so much beyond 
even Geometry and Latin, that these branches might 
be properly termed common studies. I do not advo- 
cate a want,of thoroughness in arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, and the other common studies, but 
I do claim that these branches might be completed in 
half the time if the plan of teaching them were better 
systematized, 

It is strange that persons who make pretensions to 
scholarship, intelligence and good practical common 
sense, will advocate that children should completely 
exhaust the common English branches before they 
begin an advanced course. And yet their name's 
legion in this country. They hold educational offices. 
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We find them among trustees, Boards of Education 
and teachers. Their educational robes fit them about 
as well as the lion’s skin did asinzus. Having little 
or no education in themselves, they have little under- 
standing of the comparative benefits of the different 
studies. But they fancy somehow that the “eat and 
live”? and “live and eat”? business of man can be 
better subserved by the common English branches; 
and hence they prescribe these in unmitigated doses. 
For example, they keep a pupil in Arithmetic from 
seven to twenty, until he shall have mastered every 
defunct and obsolete rule in Robinson’s entire series; 
in Grammar, until he is able to unravel every snarl in 
English parsing; in Geography, until he can locate 
every village, brook and frog pond on the globe, and 
give its exact latitude and longitude to a minute, 
thereby cramming his mind with a mass of soggy, de- 
caying rubbish, instead of material that will burn and 
glow. And allthis they fancy is thorough teaching. 

They call it a preparatory course. They take too 
much time to prepare. They might be compared toa 
farmer who plows from seed-time to harvest and never 
commits the seed to the ground at all. 

Keeping pupils in this everlasting tread-mill is a 
fatal mistake, and it arises chiefly by the law’s ex- 
onerating teachers from teaching anything but the 
common branches. Let us have more mental arithme- 
tic and less written; defer algebraic and geometrical 
problems untilthe child takes up those studies ; more 
map-drawing in geography, and save time for history ; 
less parsing in English grammar, and more composi- 
tion and rhetoric. Hamilton graduated at college at 
the age of fifteen? Does the Federalist indicate a mis- 
take in his early education. Webster passed his final 
examination in Virgil attwelve. Did his career as a 
statesman and orator indicate that he had neglected 
his common English? Sir Walter Scott passed his 
final examination in Latin grammar at eight. Does 
the Lady of the Lake show defects that might have 
been remedied by a seventeen years drill in arithmetic? 
John Stuart Mill translated Greek and Latin readily 
without a lexicon at nine. Cicero’s course of study 
consisted chiefly in translating Greek into Latin. 
Demosthenes translated Thucydides eight times. 
Luckily for us, McNally had not published his inter- 
minable series of geographies; nor the arithmetician 
compiled his encyclopedia of every obsolete rule and 
puzzle in figures when the boys of Hellas went to 
school in the Palzestra or listened to the philosophy of 
such teachers as Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato in 
the academic shades, : 

In the education of the young those studies and 
disciplines should be employed best adapted to develop 
the ideal man. They must not be too few, they must 
not be too numerous. Keeping the humanity of the 
pupils prominently in view, we recommend the exact 
sciences in reasonable measure and degree. A too 
exclusive devotion is demonstrably harmful and de- 
grading. The smart arithmetician, or skillful algebraist, 
may be coarse and vulgar in language and manners, 
The educated man should be refined and gentle. But the 
former may be only expert in puzzles and conundrums. 
An early attention to classical studies is therefore 
recommended. We say early because youth is the 
time for such studies—at least for beginning in them 
The culture they afford is various. ‘They refine the 
taste, they train the imagination, they develop the 
practical judgment better than the exact sciences, and 
they afford an excellent kind of knowledge—the 
knowledge of humanity in all ages; hence the study 
of Latin is well called by the Scotch “the study of 





humanity.” Isay emphatically let these studies be 
begun early. Early youth is the time for acquiring 
vocabularies. Seldom does a person reap any great 
advantage from his Latin and Greek, who defers the 
commencement of them to the age of twenty. 

A few years ago, the National Educational Associa- 
tion held its convention in Elmira. One of the most 
marked features of that convention was the distress 
among our educational magnates, on the subject of 
higher education. A general fear seemed to prevail 
among them that higher institutions of learning would 
cease to be patronized. I hope ere this they have 
solved the problem satisfactorily. But I beg leave to 
suggest, that if they will encourage higher education 
in our common schools, they will soon find their 
colleges overfull with lads from the country, who, 
having been initiated at home inthe humble degrees of 
science, will seek to be knighted in those higher halls. 

I hold that education in this country should be first, 
decidedly religious; secondly, decidedly classical. 
There is no danger of the mathematics or the ologies. 
They have so absorbed the attention of students in 
this country for many years that they will take care of 
themselves. The exact and scientific branches will 
necessarily receive due attention, as persons chcose 


and learn their various professions. 


What we need is some impulse in our common 
schools that will give the American people in the 
country, as well as the town, an onward, upward look. 


EE 


OUR ‘“‘GODLESS” SCHOOLS. 
A. L, MANN, SAN FRANCISCO. 


T the recent dedication of the new St. 
Ignatius College in San Francisco, the 
Rev. Father Rooney, in the course of an able 
and eloquent address, said: ‘In education, 
as in other things, the Church and the world 
are at war; but the Church will, in the end, 
prove the conqueror, and will endure to see 
the burial of the public school system, amid 
the plaudits of the descendants of its ardent 
admirers.”’ 

The Rev. Father bases this tremendous 
prophecy upon the statement that the public 
schools train the mind alone, to the exclusion 
of the moral faculties, and thus, to use his 
own words, are producing a race of ‘¢ intel- 
lectual demons.’”’ According to him, the soul 
must be cared for by the inculcation of relig- 
ious dogmas, not only at church, in the Sun- 
day-school, and by the parental fireside, but 
also amid the daily lessons recited at school ; 
and in order that this may be done properly, 
the Church must take charge of the school, 
and ‘‘ Christian Doctrine’’ must be a princi- 
pal topic in the course of study. 

To this, which is not the American, but 
rather the Spanish or Italian idea, what I 
have said before seems to me a sufficient reply. 
I will repeat, however, that it isa practical im- 
possibility to separate entirely mind-training 
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from soul-training. For purposes of scientific 
training we may divide the faculties of the 
human mind into memory, reason, feeling, 
and will; but no such exact separation occurs 
in the constitution of the mind itself. The 
mind is one, and acts with its full powers in 
its various manifestations, and every mental 
movement partakes of the qualities of every 
other ; so that when we reason we also remem- 
ber, and w/7 to do, with attendant pain or 
pleasure. So the cultivation of the intellect 
necessarily affects the moral character.- It is 
a matter of the commonest observation that 
men of fine education are not prone to the 
grosser crimes and vices. A cultivated rob- 
ber or even a refined drunkard is a subject of 
remark, and is looked upon as a curious ex- 
ception. A man learns, as he extends his 
acquaintance with the universe, that immor 
ality is a contradiction of its order, that crime 
is unnatural, and vice illogical and out of 
keeping with the inevitable march of events. 
‘¢'The undevout astronomer is mad ;’’ the ed- 
ucated defaulter is shamefully conscious that 
he is a ‘‘won sequitur,” and the drunken phi- 
losopher knows that he is playing the fool. 

But apart from this moral light reflected 
from mere intellectual knowledge, the public 
schools pour a luminous flood drectly upon 
the hearts of children. What can be more 
elevating than honest, faithful labor? ‘To 
labor is to pray, and even ‘ faith without 
works is dead.” 

Hear these organ tones of Carlyle: “All 
true work is sacred ; in all true work, were it 
but true hand-labor, there is something of di- 
vineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has its 
summit in heaven. Sweat of the brow, and 
up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of 
the heart, which includes all Kepler calcula- 
tions, Newton meditations, all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroism, martyrdoms 
up to that ‘agony of bloody sweat’ which all 
men have called divine! Oh, brother, if this 
is not ‘worship,’ then I say the more pity for 
worship; for this is the noblest thing yet dis- 
covered under God’s sky.” 

The constant, faithful, conscientious dis- 
charge of every obligation to one’s self, one’s 
companions and superiors—/fAzs is the ever- 
repeated lesson of the public school room ; 
and this, when continued through all the 
years covered by the public school course, 
never did, and never will produce an ‘ intel- 
lectual demon.”’ How many high school, or 
even grammar school, graduates are to be 
found among the outcasts of society? The 
public school will place the products of its 
training beside the disciples of the Church, 
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and will not shrink from any such comparison, 

Yet these criticisms of religious teachers 
(by no means confined to those professing the 
Roman Catholic faith), have their use, and 
should be thoughtfully heeded by the friends 
of free public education. As long as the 
present divisions of opinion in religious mat. 
ters continue, and they will unquestionably 
outlast our time, Americans will tolerate no 
sectarianism in their public schools. More. 
over, members of different sects, even of the 
tenacious Roman Church, will be guided by 
their own good sense, to send their children 
to the common school, that they may take on 
the speech and manner of a citizen of a great 
| country, and not be cast in the narrow mould 
of some peculiar clan or sect. ‘The present 
and the immediate future is secure and cer- 
tain. It becomes us, then, to take sugges. 
tions from every source, and to weigh calmly 
and with even temper every objection to the 
common schools. 

I hope that this subject of moral training 
will receive more attention in our meetings 
and educational journals, and that every 
teacher will try to raise the standard of his 
school in this respect, and from his earnest 
thought and careful experiment bring forth 
something for the good of his fellow-laborers 
and our noble cause. How to strengthen 
and improve the moral character of our 
| pupils is well worth our thoughtful care; for, 
as Matthew Arnold says, ‘‘Conduct is three- 
fourths of human life, while culture is the 
other fourth.”’ School and Home Fournal. 
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FARMING FOR THE BOYS, 
HOW TO KEEP THEM INTERESTED IN IT. 


‘T° HE question has often been discussed, 
‘¢ How to Keep the Boys on the Farm?” 
The Danbury News man had his joke as 
usual, and finished thus: ‘*We hope our 
farmers are just as anxious as they appear to 
be, to keep their boys on the farm; dt they 
don’t seem to take any definite action.”’ Lam 
not much of a farmer, yet can speak to this 
point definitely. Iam a clergyman, but find 
it adds to my comfort to cultivate an acre of 
land, and two other lots besides. 1 have 
three sons working with me, and they are the 
most enthusiastic workers 1 ever saw any- 
If they persevere, they cannot fail 
to be rich men. ‘Their ages respectively are 
15, 13 and 12 years. Now the «« definite 
action ’’ I have taken, is this: 
| Ibought Peter Henderson’s +‘ Gardening 
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for Profit,’ two years ago, and tried to put 
its instructions into practice, working in our 
vegetable gardens with my boys. Then I 
took the American Agriculturist, which now 
lies constantly on my table. Then I bought 
Henderson’s ‘‘ Floriculture ;’’ then his ‘‘Gar- 
dening for Pleasure ;’? then Roe’s ‘‘ Play and 
Profit in My Garden.’”’ Next I saw among 
the advertisements in the American Agricul. 
jurist, mention of the catalogues of books 
and pamphlets on rural affairs. With what a 
relish I read the contents of certain books, all 
the while comparing the prices of the books 
with my empty pocket-book! Nevertheless, 
Icontrived to buy the above books, and also 
“Four Acres Enough.’”’ I saw the ‘ Prize 
Essay on the Potato,” sent for it; then 
“How to Raise Cabbages;” also Bliss’s 
“Prizes for Potato Culture.” which my boys 
and I read and referred to constantly, with a 
great desire to grow potatoes like those who 
had received the prizes. But alas! we did 
not. Besides, I had Bommer’s “ Method of 
Making Manure,’’ which I have tried to put 
in practice and succeeded tolerably well. 

At last, I said to my boys: ‘‘See here, 
boys; I don’t care for money, and wiil make 
abargain with you. You may have half the 
money we make in the garden; and of the 
potatoes which we shail plant, the boy that 
raises the most from twelve rows, shall have a 
silver watch costing $16.’’ ‘The youngest is 
under the impression that, if he is not far be- 
hind the eldest in the quantity from his rows, 
he may get a watch too. 

I may mention another thing which works 
very well. It is this: I am ‘‘boss,” and they 
know it; but I am never arbitrary. ‘They al- 
ways see my reason for doing anything, and 
atonce acquiesce in my judgment, A part 
of my method is that we frequently consult 
together. I listen to their suggestions, and 
often they will suggest the very plan in my 
own mind. But, if we happen to differ, I 
show them my reasons, after which they agree 
tomy plan with promptitude and cheerful- 
ness, ‘Then they are always at liberty to rest 
when they please. I often say, ‘‘ Now, boys, 
take a rest,”’ and they have frequently replied, 
“We are not tired, but if you are, go and 
rest.” What do you think I do? Why, I 
grin, and go and rest awhile! Now, these 
things have I done, besides the moral train- 
ing they receive as my sons. And I believe 
that all farmers may well do something sim- 
ilar by way of encouragement, and not wait 
until they are about to die, and then leave 
their farms to their children, when they can 
retain then no longer. Let our farmers treat 
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their sons like sons, and not like slaves; give 
them a share in the proceeds, as well as in 
the work and responsibility ; and I believe 
that in nine cases out of ten, the boys could 
not be easily tempted away from the parental 


homestead. American Agriculturist, 





PATSY, THE DOG.* 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH HIS BOY ? 


HERE is another class of children not 

yet referred to, that may be numbered 
by the thousand, who are not idiots, or tru- 
ants, or criminals. I refer to the neglected 
ones. They are not orphans; they have 
something that answers to the name of home, 
though in a very minute degree, so far as 
home comforts are concerned. I wish to call 
your attention to an occurrence which took 
place in this building yesterday, showing one 
type of this neglected class. About four 
o’clock I went down into the lock-up, at the 
northeast corner of this edifice. It is a 
miserable place, illy ventilated and poorly 
lighted. When the windows are closed in 
winter, the air, I am told, becomes so foul 
from the drunk and disorderly inmates con- 
gregated there, that animal life is sustained 
with great difficulty. On entering, I found 
two decently dressed men and a little boy, a 
boot-black, about seven or eight years old. 
I asked the jailor, ‘‘ What is this boy here 
for?’’ He replied, ‘‘ For pilfering fruit.” 
Then, turning to the boy, I said, ‘‘Sonny, 
what is your name?’ ‘Jim Sweeny.” 
‘¢ Have youafather?”’ ‘* Yes.” ‘Does he 
know you are here? ‘I don’t know whether 
he does or not.” ‘* What does he do fora 
living’? ‘Don’t do anything.”” ‘Do you 
ever go to Sunday-school ?”’ ‘‘ No, [haven't 
got any clothes.” 

Turning to the jailer I said, ‘‘ What do 
you know about this boy?” He replied: 
‘‘He is a bad boy, and is connected with a 
gang of young vagabonds who have been 
stealing fruit all the summer.’’ ‘‘ What do 
you know about his father ?”’ ‘‘ His father is 
known as ‘ Patsy, the dog,’ because he is a 
miserable, drunken scamp, who goes walking 
round the streets, and if he sees a stray dog 
anywhere, he picks him up, keeps him a day 
or two, and_ then sells him for whisky upon 
which he and his wife get drunk. They visit 
this police court very often. Iam afraid this 
boy is steering in the same way.” 





* Remarks of Sinclair Tousey before the Social Sci- 
ence Association, in the discussion regarding Delin- 
quent and Abandoned Children. 
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Now, this thing will go on for awhile. By 
and by, when some of this conference are 
visiting the State prisons, they will find that 
boy a confirmed, habitual criminal. Just as 
sure as society does not interfere, will that 
boy Lecome so familiar with iron bars and 
jail life, that the State prison will have no 
terror for him; and when at length he ar- 
rives at maturity, he will, like Margaret, the 
mother of criminals, leave children to follow 
in his downward career in crime, and, burden 
the State. 

All our county jails are annually contrib. 
uting to this dreadful result. What is to be 
done under these circumstances? The gen- 
tleman from Michigan told us that the State 
assumed a superiority over the parent, in its 
control and care of the child. This is the 
only correct principle. Parental rights are 
all very well, but the State has a right over 
the parent, and it should come in, by its 
superior power, and take hold of the child of 
‘¢ Patsy, the dog’? and remove him from the 
influences that surround him. We have no 
institution for such children. ‘The nearest to 
it is that known as ‘‘ The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children.”” Its powers 
and duties, however, are not of a class to 
embrace the boy I have described, and we 
still need a provision for such children as the 
son of ‘‘ Patsy, the dog,’’ Society must res- 
cue these neglected ones from their surround- 
ings, or its burdens of crime and misery will 
become greater than can be borne. 


y~ 
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DICTEE IN THE TYRONE SCHOOLS. 





N reply to inquiry I send the following account of 

the working of the French method of dictée (dik- 
tay) in the Tyrone schools, showing its claims to ex- 
amination not only by teachers of primary schools 
and superintendents, but (and especially) by the Nor- 
mal Schools, on which we depend for improvement 
in the capabilities of the ever-advancing wave of newly- 
prepared teachers. This French method is funda- 
mental: it leavens the whole course of instruction; 
and that, and its great simplicity and pleasant ease of 
working, render it of first-class importance; of more 
importance to the teacher’s usefulness in making good 
and pleasing readers, legible and graceful writers, and 
ready composers, both as to style and orthography, 
than all the ‘finishing’ accomplishments put to- 
gether. 

Dictée is a convenient word, more specific in its 
meaning than the English word dictamen. It is ap- 
plied to the dictation, to a spelling class, of words in 
actual use, in phrases, sentences, or paragraphs. In 
the full report lately rendered to the French Minister 
of Public Instruction by the commission sent to this 
country in 1876, they say, with marks of surprise, that 
dictée seems not to be in use in the States; only two 
or three brief and imperfect specimens having ap- 
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peared among the exhibits at Philadelphia; and that 
spelling is taught from mere lists of words! Two 
years have made a considerable change, however. It 
is used in many places now, and has been found to give 
such early and powerful help to the mastery of not 
only practical spelling, but to language lessons and to 
all that enters into composition, as to attract the atten. 
tion of educators generally; and it will come into gen. 
eral use when our Normal Schools have arranged for 
its doctrination. 

A later improvement —also of French device— 
more than doubles the usefulness of the dictée. This 
brings the powers of the eye more fully into service; 
induces clear, full utterance; exercises the hand ing 
great variety of lines, curves and combinations; pro. 
motes quiet and order; and, while it relieves the 
teacher from the most unpleasant and unprofitable of 
his routine duties, that of oral dictation, it gives time 
and freedom for other and more effective lessons, 

These very great advantages result from the simple 
substitution of visual dictation for oral. Signs are used 
to show to the eye the sounds—the pronunciation—of 
the words of the lesson, without showing the spelling, 
or any misspelling ; and these signs are so simple that 
little ones in the first grade learn to make them, to iden- 
tify them, and to transcribe from them into “ print” 
letters, with perfect readiness and ease. Of course these 
signs are “all Greek’? to one who has not learned 
them ; but they are only 42 in number, and they never 
change their meanings. This makes their acquisition 
and use very easy, and so great a convenience to the 
teacher that after a little practice with them they seem 
indispensable. Ourteachers have devised many ways 
of employing them with advantage. The experiment 
of their use was introduced into the second grade of 
the Tyrone schools a few months ago (Miss Minary, 
teacher; pupils seven to eight years). They were 
learned so readily, and proved so convenient, as ex- 
ponents of the sounds, that their use was gradually 
extended into other grades, viz., to the third (Miss 
Ayres), the fourth (Miss Harpham), then to the first 
(Dr. Haberacker), and lately (with a book of litho- 
graphed dictée furnished by the school board,) to the 
fifth (Mr. J. B. Cox), and the sixth (Miss Confer), 
At this stage its operation seems likely to be com- 
pleted, and the seventh and eighth can give all their 
time to the higher useful branches. 

The teachers say of the dictée: first, that they 
“like’’ to teach it; second, that it effects a marked 
improvement in the tone, the euphony, the clearness, 
of all reading and utterance. It stops the chief causes 
of the screamy, unnatural, menagerie-like falsetto that 
prevails so much, and so fatally in school-rooms; 
thirdly, it exercises all the muscles of the hand, be- 
cause of the great variety of line, curve and direction, 
thus giving more command of the pencil and greater 
discrimination to the eye. All blackboard and slate 
practice is manifestly improved. The eye, becoming 
somewhat critical, exacts efforts from the hand to sat- 
isfy its growing taste; fourthly, a great deal of time 
is saved for instruction in useful and _ interesting 
branches of science which otherwise could not be 
reached at all; fifthly, it greatly favors order, and 
busy quiet, and renders the school-room more attrac- 
tive to visitors. 

Any of the teachers referred to, or the teacher of 
the Grammar School (Mr. Ike), or of the High School 
(Principal A. W. Greene), will cheerfully give further 
information as to their experience and practice, a 
will the writer in regard to the theory and from ob. 





servation as a director, W. G. WARING. 
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GRADE OF CERTIFICATES. 


N December No. of School Fournal “A Director,” 
in a communication under the heading “Incompe- 
tent Teachers,” gives it as his opinion that it would be 
well to dispense with No. 4 and No. 5 on provis- 
jonal certificates, and perhaps with No. 3, thus leav- 
ing only two grades, 

I agree with the gentleman that too many incom- 

tent teachers are employed, for the welfare of our 
schools, yet I think prudence requires that we proceed 
cautiously and gradually in the matter. In some 
counties it would be difficult and perhaps impossible 
to procure teachers holding certificates with no fig- 
ures higher than 2, for all the schools. I am ac- 
quainted with teachers who hold certificates with 
some of the branches marked as low as 3, and yet 
those teachers succeed as well in the school-room, as 
some who hold professional certificates. While, the 
certificate is a reasonably good criterion for the selec- 
tion of teachers, I have learned by experience that it 
is not entirely reliable. Many teachers are of an 
excitable, nervous and timid disposition, so far as 
their literary qualifications are concerned, and the 
“examination’’ has such terrors for this class, and for 
young students, that many applicants fail to answer 
and define properly questions and problems with 
which they are familiar, and which they are able to 
explain correctly in the school-roo, In some 
primary schools only orthography, reading, writing 
and arithmetic are required to be taught, and in such 
schools, teachers understanding these branches cor- 
rectly, and possessing a fair knowledge of the ele- 
ments of geography and grammar, may succeed 
reasonably weil, although they may not be familiar 
with advanced geography and technical grammar, 
and by commencing to teach in such schools, they are 
encouraged and incited to study and to improve 
themselves in the higher branches. Although I do 
not consider it the best policy toemploy such teachers, 
if better ones can be sccured, yet it sometimes hap- 
pens that directors are compelled to make a virtue of 
necessity, by selecting the best teachers that can be 
obtained, although they may not be first-class. 

In the main, I agree with “A Director” that much 
harm may emanate from the employment of incompe- 
tent teachers in our schools,-—perhaps he puts it a 
litle strong in regard to the “ tramp”? nuisance—but 
the evil is not wholly attributable to the present 
grade of provisional certificates. In many instances, 
particularly in the smaller towns and rural districts, 
directors are to blame for the large number of in- 
competent teachers in our schools. Salaries are so 
tuinously low, school houses so badly constructed, so 
poorly furnished, and almost destitute of school ap- 
paratus, that competent teachers will not compromise 
the dignity of the profession by accepting such wages 
andaccommodations. It sometimes happens through 
prejudice, bigotry and nepotism, that competent and 
ficient teachers are rejected in order to accommo- 
date relatives and acquaintances. This is strong 
language, but “I speak what I know, and testify to 
what I have seen.”’ 

If directors would pay more attention to matters 
connected with the schools under their control, read 
educational works, attend institutes, etc., we would 
soon have a different state of affairs in our public 
schools. The conduct of parents in opposing every 
thing connected with the free school system, and fail- 
ing to co-operate with directors and teachers, in my 
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opinion, has done more to hinder the success of our 
schools than any thing we have to contend with—in- 
competent teachers not excepted. 

Let parents and guardians take the matter in hand 
—elect live, energetic directors, sustain and encourage 
them by visiting the schools ; co-operate with them in 
building better school houses, procuring better furni- 
ture with necessary school apparatus, and paying 
better wages to teachers—and in the course of a few 
years, the nuisance, complained of by “A Director,” 
will be greatly abated if not entirely removed. 


ANOTHER DIRECTOR, 


_ 





METRIC SYSTEM. 





Mr. Editor: Many of the difficulties of the metric 
system of weights and measures would seem to be 
rather of an imaginary than of a real character. I 
will present two tables which will explain themselves. 











No. 1. No. 2. 
~ Names of the 
For what used, | Units of Measure. 
Measure of Length. Metre. 
= ** Surface. Are, 
- ** Volume. Stere. 
- “* Capacity. Litre. 
- “ Weight. Gramme. | 
- ** Value. Franc. | 





The dots in No. 2 indicate the omission of the 
name of the measuring unit. It will be readily seen 
that if we place the name of either of the measuring 
units in table No. 1 in the places indicated by the 
leaders (dots) in No. 2, we readily have the tables as 
given in our text-books very much simplified. The 
tables above given contain all that is necessary to a 
knowledge of the Metric System of Notation and 
Numeration. 

But why should the mind be burdened with even 
this much? In reading numbers in our currency we 
would not read $546.75, fifty-four eagles, six dollars, 
seven dimes, and five cents; and yet I cannot but 
think that it would be as reasonable as to read 
(M. 546.75) five hundred and forty-six and seventy- 
five hundredths metres, five hectometres, four deca- 
meters, six metres, seven decimetres, and five centi- 
metres. By the former reading we do away with 
many of the objections to the system ; as the only facts 
then needed, besides that of a knowledge of decimal 
fractions, would be the names of the different measur- 
ing units in table No, 1; besides we would start the 
matter where we will have to come to when, if ever, 
this system is adopted. R. L, WILLIAMS. 





FREE LIBRARY AND READING-RooM, GERMAN- 
TOWN, PHILADELPHIA.—The more the public mind 
is impressed with the necessity of education, the more 
will we be awakened to the need of adding libraries 
to our common schools. Our cities are doing this 
nobly, and many of our rural communities are work- 
ing in the same direction, This is well, but /ree li- 
braries have become a want which must be more or 
less felt to be pressing on our subscription institu- 
tions, good work as they are doing, Those who are 
unable to pay for their literary advancement feel the 
need of intellectual culture, and ought to have it. 

Feeling this, the small library belonging to Friends 
in Germantown, Philadelphia, was, a few years ago, 
opened to all the residents of the place as a Free 
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Library and Reading-Room. The eagerness with 
which they embraced the opportunity soon satisfied 
those who had charge of the library that good would 
result from a larger field of operations. Accordingly 
a handsome building was erected on Germantown 


Avenue, capable of holding about 15,000 volumes. | 


One peculiarity of the library is the absence of 
novels from its shelves. We will not enter on the 
mooted question of such reading, but content our- 
selves with saying that in the experience of the li- 
brarian the exclusion has been a success. As young 
people are largely represented among the applicants, 
the problem of interesting them without ye//ow-cov- 
ered volumes becomes an important one. Works on 
Science, Manual Occupations, History, Travels, Nat- 
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ural History, Biography and Poetry, written for youth 
by such authors as Abbott, Yonge, Howitt, Whittier 
etc., are readily accepted by the young readers, and 
some older ones occasionally, also, as filling the want 
supposed to require novels to satisfy it, 

The room is well lighted, warmed and ventilated; 
the visitors numbering from 75 to 150 daily. There 
are on the tables about 50 periodicals, mostly scien. 
tific and literary, and about gcoo volumes on the 
shelves. They stand in this order as to numbers: 
History, Science, Biography, Travels, Morals, Belles. 
Lettres, etc. German and French works are included, 

The late Alfred Cope endowed the library. and 
there are about 500 volumes added yearly ‘to the 
shelves.— Zhe Librarian. . 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE vote in favor of postponing the next meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association, until the year 1880, 
has been almost unanimous. According to the pre- 
cedent established in the year 1862, the officers will 
hold over until that time, and the place of meeting 
(York, Pa.,) as well as the programme arranged for 
this year, will remain unchanged. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Chairman Ex. Committee, 


HERE is probably not a single intelli- 
gent person in the whole Commonwealth 
interested in school matters who is not aware 
of the following facts, but, lest there should 
be, we find a place for them: 

1. That, by an act passed nearly ‘wenty- 
four years ago, the Act of May 8, 1855, one 
copy of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journai, 
then edited by Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, 
is directed to be sent to each board of school 
directors in the State, for public use. 

2. That, when so sent, the price charged 
for the twelve numbers of Zhe Journal fur- 
nished yearly to school boards has been, for 
many years, one dollar, and it never was 
more than that amount. ‘The charge to z”- 
dividual subscribers is $1.60. 

3. That the act above named requires the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to pub- 
lish in Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, 
‘‘free of charge,’ his current decisions, 
‘¢ together with all official circulars and such 
other letters of explanation and instructions 
as he may find it necessary or advisable to 





issue from time to time, including his annual 
report.”’ ‘This law has always been complied 
with, and the publication of these official 
papers has never cost the State a single dollar, 
All other papers are welcome to publish them 
on the same terms. 

4. That it has been the recognized law for 
over ¢/wenty years that school boards havea 
right to subscribe for a copy of Zhe School 
Journal for each member, and pay for the 
same out of the funds of the district, 
Whether they do so or not is wholly a matter 
of option with themselves. 

5. That all the money expended by the 
School Department for incidentals, traveling, 
postage, telegrams, taking care of office, etc., 
has to be accounted for in itemized bills and 
receive the sanction of the accounting officers 
of the State Government. 

6. That the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction did not voluntarily assume the 
duties of Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools. These duties were forced upon 
him, and he is compelled to do the work that 
formerly cost the State $2,500 a year, for one- 
half that amount. He would be glad at any 
time for the Legislature to relieve him of 
the trust. 


THE public-spirited teachers and friends of 
education in Philadelphia are preparing with 
commendable diligence for the reception of 
the National Teachers’ Association which will 
meet in that city the last week in July. In 
the Joint Committee, of which Mr. Edgar A. 
Singer is the energetic chairman, are repre- 
sented the Board of Directors of the Perma- 
nent Exhibition, the Board of Public Educa- 
tion, the Council of Education, the Teachers’ 
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Institute, and the private educational institu- 
tions of the city. The chairman of the sev- 
eral sub-committees are as follows : 

On Railroads, Dr. J. A. Paxon; on Hotel 
Accommodation, Mr. J. E. Kingsley; on 


Place of Meeting, Mr. Simon Gratz; on Fi- 


nance, Mr. J. F. C. Sickel; on the Press, 
Dr. Franklin Taylor; and on Invitation, 
Reception and Entertainment, Edward Ship- 
pen, Esq. 


THE complaints so often heard of the fre- 
quent changes in text-books in our public 
schools are in most cases without just ground. 
No such books can now be changed oftener 
than once in three years, and careful calcu- 
lations show that on an average, including 
all the school districts in the state, they are 
not changed more frequently than once in 
eight years, Children require new books, of 
course, as they advance in their studies, and 
inconsiderate parents, we are disposed to 
think, do not distinguish, sometimes, between 
the necessary purchase of a new book and the 
unnecessary exchange of an old one. 


Pror. Victor Meyer, of the University 
of Zurich, has made his chemical laboratory 
so popular that it cannot contain his stu- 
dents, and the Cantonal Government re- 
cently voted a building site and $150,000 
for the erection of anew one. ‘This is the 
Professor Meyer who kindly conducted the 
editor of this Journal through the Polytech- 
nic School at Zurich at the time of his visit last 
summer. 


TuE Minister of Public Instruction has de- 
termined upon establishing two female univer- 
sities in Italy—one at Rome, the other at 
Florence. Two thousand new school-houses 
are to be erected in Italy, and education is to 
be made compulsory. There were, in 1875, 
78,000 persons in the prisons of Italy, and 
2,180,000 pupils in the public and private 
schools—one convict for twenty-six pupils. 


FRANCE is contemplating the establishment 
of schools of a higher order for girls. Meas- 
ures to this effec t have lately been considered 
by the National Assembly. Hitherto public 
instruction for girls has been limited to the ele- 
mentary courses of the primary schools. The 
policy of the government, like that of most 
other governments in Europe, has been to 
expend large sums of money in giving a lib- 
eral education to boys, but girls who desired 
to advance much beyond reading, writing 
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and arithmetic, have been compelled to re- 
sort to private schools or to employ private 
teachers. Under more liberal Republican 
rule all this seems likely to undergo a change, 
and leading statesmen are perfecting educa- 
tional measures calculated to do justice to the 
sex so long neglected under the old regime. 


CLARION county proposes to establish a 
permanent exhibition of scholars’ work. 
County Superintendent Davis is pushing the 
matter with commendable zeal. He hopes to 
enlist the co operation of all the schools in 
his county, private as well as public. The 
exhibition is designed to include not only 
manuscripts of scholars’ work in the several 
branches taught in the schools, with maps, 
drawings, etc., but collections, by the schol- 
ars, of minerals, plants, grains, woods, etc, 


Many of the country school-houses in all 
parts of Europe have gardens attached to 
them. We frequently noticed them in travel- 
ing through Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Holland. They are not only used for 
ornament and to grow vegetables for the use 
of the teacher and his family, but they are 
made to serve an important purpose in the 
work of instruction. Children in the public 
schools are generally taught the elements of 
agriculture and horticulture, and these gardens 
are used to illustrate the lessons and to try ex- 
periments. It is a pleasant sight to see a 
teacher surrounded with children giving in- 
struction in one of these gardens; and we 
often thought as we saw a teacher spending a 
morning or an evening working in his garden 
among fruit, flowers or vegetables, that he was 
a better teacher and a better man in conse- 
quence of it. 


THE Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
has prepared a bill to secure the education 
and moral training of neglected or friendless 
children, and truants. School boards are 
required by it to obtain and include in their 
annual report the number of children in their 
districts between six and eighteen, with par- 
ticulars, including their school attendance, 
and they are authorized to employ agents to 
secure attendance, to furnish books and 
clothing when necessary, to the destitute ; 
and to arrest vagrant children, or habitual 
truants. Provisions for proceedings against 
neglectful parents; for the establishment of 
children’s homes; for appeals, etc., are 
added. French papers describe ‘‘ Caisses 
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des écoles,’’ which have the same objects in 
view, but the statutes by which they work 
are municipal, or local; much is left to pri- 
vate effort, and gifts of money, clothing, 
books, etc., are solicited, in most cases, to 
augment the means. 
mentality altogether, compared with the well- 
compacted and uniform Pennsylvania plan. 


New York Tribune. 


THE ten or eleven Normal Schools of Pennsylvania 
many of them with large fine buildings, are simply 
right in the way of kindergarten progress.—Pennsy/- 
vania letter to the Kindergarten Messenger. 

The above statement ought not to be true, 
and we hope it is not. The Normal! Schools 
should give encouragement to every good 
work in their line, and we are sure that there 
is much in Freebel’s system that is of value in 
the instruction of the young. We acknowl- 
edge, indeed, that we do not look upon that 
system as containing all that it is of account 
for the teacher to know; we have even on 
one or more occasions felt it our duty to con- 
demn the narrowness and bigotry which seem 
to characterize some of the professed follow- 
ers of Froebel in this country; but we have 
always entertained sincere admiration for all 
that is true, beautiful and good in the kinder- 
garten system. Some of our Normal Schools 
have full sets of kindergarten apparatus and 
materials, and use them in their model 
schools. They also instruct their student 
teachers in Froebel’s philosophy of child 
growth, and in the methods of the kinder- 
garten. ‘This may not be done in exact ac- 
cordance with the rules laid down by the 
‘¢ faithful,” the only ‘‘ genuine’’ kindergar- 
teners; the teachers may not have had the 
hands of Froebel’s wife, or one of Froebel’s 
pupils, placed upon their heads; but, uncon- 
secrated as they are, they no doubt do the 
best they can. In truth, we hope that no 
graduate will be allowed to leave one of our 
Normal S hools without being thoroughly in- 
structed in the principles and methods of the 
kindergarten. 





A True Worp.—There are some eccentric 
persons, says the Phila. Ledger, who consider 
the children’s care-taker the most important 
domestic in the house, and who are accus- 
tomed to pay the child’s nurse, or nursery 
governess, at least equal wages to the cook. 
These persons will be ready to applaud Mr. 
Steele, the new President of the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, when he suggests 
that experienced teachers are quite as im- 
portant in the primary department as in any 


A dull-edged instru- | 
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other. The primary department is she de- 
partment, in many cases the only one, in 
which the scholars get their mental start to go 
through life with. Whatever else is attended 
to, this is of the first importance, and there 
should be no pecuniary temptation that could 
divert a first-class primary school teacher to 
better-paying work in the upper grades. It 
ought ‘‘ to pay’”’ to be thoroughly in earnest 
in primary work, and to be thoroughly fitted 
for it. 





MENTAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS, 


HE following is a syllabus of a course of 
lectures in course of delivery at the Col. 
lege of Preceptors, London, England, by 
Prof. G. Croom-Robertson, of University 
College. The syllabus is very comprehen. 
sive, and will be valuable to princlpals of 
Normal Schools and others engaged in the 
work of training teachers. Mental Science is 
the foundation upon which teaching as a pro- 
fession must stand. 


1. Mental Science and the Teacher’s work—What 
the Teacher can do to train the Mind—The Mind 
works and is developed according to natural laws— 
Grows by assimilating material from the environment, 
natural and social—Internal and External manifesta. 
tions of Mind (also called Subjective and Objective)— 
Mental Introspection. 

2. Mental States and Bodily Processes—The Ner. 
vous System—Nerves and Nerve Centres—Brain— 
Practical importance of having regard to the physi- 
ological conditions of mental life—Mental Power, 
Freshness, Fatigue—Rate of mental processes—Limits 
to Mental Acquisition, 

3. General view of Mind as inclusive of Feeling, 
Willing, Knowing—Feeling and its expression—The 
Sensitive Disposition—Will or Voluntary Activity— 
The Active Disposition—Knowing or Intelligence— 
The Inquisitive Disposition—Educator’s function in 
regard to the different phases of Mind. 

4. Stages of Feeling, Willing and Knowing— 
Sense-feelings and Emotions, Definite control of the 
bodily members and Internal Vo!ition—Sense-knowl- 
edge and Thought—The same laws govern the de- 
velopment under each head—General laws of. Mental 
Growth. 

5. Sense or Sensation an initial stage of mental life 
—Physiology of Sensation—Sensory and Motor sides 
of the Nervous System—Passive Sensation, general 
and special — ‘Muscular Sense’’—Appetites — In- 
stincts—Play as an indication of natural bent. 

6. Knowledge through the Senses, or Sense-Per 
ception—Perception, an act—Organs of Perception— 
Pre-eminence of Touch and Sight for the knowledge 
of Objects—Theory of Vision—How we first come by 
our knowledge of Objects—Object lessons—The Xin- 
dergarten system. 

7. Representative Images as related to Sensations 
and Percepts—lIllusions, etc.—Dreams—Reverie— 
‘The Laws of Association ’?—-Conditions of Acquisl- 
sition—Retentiveness—Cultivation of Memory, gei- 
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eral and special—Forgetting—Learning by rote—As- 
similation—** Cram.” 

8, Apprehension and Comprehension—Comprehen- 
sion by Abstraction and Generalization—Concepts or 
General Notions as related to Images and Percepts— 
Language and Thought—Language as naturally de- 
veloped—Language as communicated to children, 

g. Conception, Judgment and Reasoning—Induc- 
tion and Deduction—Example and Precept—Analysis 
and Synthesis—Natural Thinking and Regulated 
Thinkjng—Opinion and Truth—Logic as regulative 
of Thinking with a view to Truth- 

10. Formation of Habits—Passive and Active 
Habits—Secondary Automatic Action—Control of 
Feeling—Attention and Concentration—Recollection 
Constructive Imagination—Invention and Discovery. 


—~> 
~, 


TEXT-BOOK JOBS. 





HE waters of our Legislatures are again 

troubled in all directions with bills reg- 
ulating the purchase and use of text-books in 
our public schools. Such bills have caused 
the waste of more or less time in the Legisla- 
tures of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indi- 
ana,and other States east and west. We 
venture to say that in no single case has 
the passage of these bills been asked for by 
those intrusted with the interests of public 
education. Their purpose is not to benefit 
schools in any way, but behind them all there 
issome narrow, selfish interest that seeks ag- 
grandizement at the public expense. It is 
one of the strange things of the times that 
men holding high positions will consult the 
wishes of such parties. 

The bill before the Legislature of our own 
State provided for county uniformity of text- 
books, and forbade changes in such books 
oftener than once in six years. So far, per- 
haps, something could be said in its favor; 
but the plan proposed for carrying into effect 
the object contemplated was quite impractic- 
able, and calculated to demoralize the whole 
work of public instruction. The bill was 
seriously and earnestly pressed, but never 
had much chance of being passed. 

The New York Zribune gives the following 
summary of the bill pending in the Legisla- 
ture of that State. We do not hesitate to 
pronounce it a monstrous job: 

Senator Lynde’s bill in relation to text-books, intro- 
duced in the New York Legisiature on Tuesday, pro- 
vides that the Controller, Treasurer and Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, be authorized and directed, 
asa board, to advertise for proposals, and to enter 
into, let and award a contract to the bidder who, after 
giving good and sufficient bonds in a sum not less 
than $25,000, for the faithful performance of such 
contract, shall offer and agree to sell to all persons 





within this State, at. the lowest price, at all times for 
aterm of fifteen years, the following text-books, pro- | 
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vided that such books shall not be sold at a greater 
price than the following : 


Spellers not to exceed ......0+ ecesssceee 15 cents. 
First Reader not to exceed... ...se0000 IO cents. 
Second Reader not to exceed........... 20 cents. 
Third Reader not to exceed .........+. 30 cents. 
Fourth Reader not to exceed........... 40 cents. 
First Grammar not to exceed..,....... 25 cents, 
Practical Grammar not to exceed..... 50 cents. 
First Arithmetic not to exceed.......... 12 cents. 
Second Arithmetic not to exceed..... 25 cents, 
Third Arithmetic not to exceed........ 50 cents. 
First Geography not to exceed ........ 50 cents. 
Second Geography not to exceed...... 80 cents. 


Book of History not to exceed... ....1 50 cents. 


The books shall be subject, not oftener than once 
in a period of five years, to such revision and alteration 
as the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall di- 
rect. When a sufficient number of the text-books 
herein provided for are ready for sale, the Superin- 
tendent shall issue an order declaring such text-books 
to be regularly adopted text-books for the public 
schouls of the State, and shall give such time as he shall 
deem proper for the substitution of the new books for 
those then in use. He shall transmit a printed copy 
of his order to the trustee or trustees of every school 
district and the Board of Education of every Union 
free schoul district in the State, by sending sufficient 
copies to school commissioners, who shall transmit 
them to the town clerk, by whom they shall be trans- 
mitted to the Trustees and Boards of Education. 
After the expiration of the time designated in the or- 
der of the Superintendent, any Trustee or member of 
a Board of Education who shall permit the habitual 
use in the school or schoo!s under, or partly under his 
charge, or any reading book, speller, grammar, or other 
book, than the new ones, shall become liable to re- 
moval from office. The proposed law shall not be 
obligatory upon Boards of Education acting under 
special charter, 


aaiiiins 
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SALARIES IN PHILADELPHIA. 





OR the present year the city councils of 

Philadelphia have appropriated a sum of 
money in gross for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, leaving the question of its distribu- 
tion among the several teachers or grades of 
teachers to be settled by the Board of Edu- 
cation. In attempting to discharge the duty 
thus placed in their hands, the members of 
the Board of Education have been very much 
puzzled in seeking for a fair basis upon which 
to make the distribution. Heretofore, the 
salaries of teachers have been determined in 
the main by the grade of school taught, the 
higher the school the larger the salary, little 
regard being paid to scholarship, experience 
or efficiency. The members of the Board 
generally now question the soundness of this 
basis, and some of them even go so far as to 
hold that the work of instruction in a Primary 
school is at least as difficult, and requires 
talent as rare, and culture as ripe and varied, 
as in the schools above it, and consequently 
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should be as well paid. The following is the | teacher who shall hereafter be elected to any position 


plan of a majority of the committee appointed * the public schools of this district, at $75 less than 
to report on the subject : the salary of the position to which he or she may be 
elected, for the first year, after which said teacher 
I. The standing of teachers in scholarship shall rest | shall receive the full salary fixed for the position, 
upon their certificates, as already provided in Section It is further recommended that the Board shall ip. 
XVI. of the By-Laws of this Board. Since equal cer- | vite the Legislature of the State to enact a law em. 
tificates assure equal competency, scholarship cannot | powering it to make examinations into the teaching 
affect the question of salary. capacity of teachers, and to remove from a high to 
II. The salaries paid to teachers of the public] alow grade those who, upon an examination, shall 
schools of this city shall be apportioned upon the basis | be found unfit for the position held by them¢and to 
of their teaching experience and efficiency. For the | remove from the schools the teachers of the lowes 
purpose of this apportionment such teachers shall be grade whose inefficiency shall have been established 
suitably classified according to the number of years | by an examination; and also to grant it power to re. 
they been actually employed in teaching. . tire from the schools, on an annuity of not less than 
To the class of teachers having the least experience | $——__— per annum, teachers who from long service 
the lowest salary shall be affixed. ‘To thissalary shall | and advanced age have become incapacitated to 
be added a suitable sum to constitute the salary of the | teach. 


next class. And so on, adding continually the same rp , ‘ — a 
I g§ con ) j 2 = de 
increment to each class of salaries in order to fix the The question thus raised in Phila Jelphia 8 


salary of the class next higher. one of great interest, and we shall be glad 
III. To pass from any of the above classes to the | to see it thoroughly discussed. 
next higher one, the candidate shall give proof of 








competency : 
1. As regards the number of years of service; and EDUCATION OF NEGLECTED 
2. In relation to teaching efficiency. r 
The records of this Board shall be taken in evi- CHILDREN. 
dence of the former. The latter shall be established j 
under the direction of the Committee on the Qualifi- HE following extract from a paper on 
cation of Teachers, either by a direct test of the the Relations of the Public Schools to 


question in the class-room, or by sufficient competent Colleges, read by the Rev. J. R. Dimn, A 
testimony. v f I . » Semi , 

IV. Additional compensation shall be given for the | ~ a+ & suey ward —. “seme before 
performance of the administrative duties required of the Sout nern I ivision of the Alumni of Penn- 
Principals of the Public Schools, and of First Assist- sylvania College, at Hagerstown, Md., and 
ants in the Grammar and the Consolidated Schools. published in the Lutheran Quarterly, for 
cod oe — . = FAR the January, 1879, is worthy the perusal of all, 

achers ¢ fe 1 she > arranged as ite ie : : 
Seon chalet Pav? Cop nae eee Oe YS: | but especially of those who are deeply inter- 

Principals of Boys’ Grammar Schools, Principals of : - 

Girls’ Grammar Schools, Principals of Secondary ested in the intellectual development and 
Schools, Principals of Primary Schools, First Assistants | moral elevation of their fellow beings. 


in Grammar Schools, Principals and First Assistants Let the Public School System change its policy 
. . : . - . 4 ” a om 7% 
in Consolidated Schools; who shall be further suita- | __ ajtering the direction of its aspirations—and reach 
scife " 5 : . 
bly classified. downward from the grammar school to the totally ig- 


To each grade * principal and of assistant above | yorant, instead of upward to the standard of Colleges. 
recognized, a suitable sum shall be paid in addition to : . @ . is Ncy . 
ee ae saiacll hor dion inated | 4: Let the State through this agency go down to and 
© sum receibed by the individual as a teacner. raise up these neglected millions! Here is a field 
It is then provided that the salaries paid to teachers | worthy of the expenditure of its thousands and the 
ic itu ] > -t} > acic 27 o? a ° 
of this city shall be apportioned upon the basis of their exertion of its best energies. It can change the 
teaching experience and efficiency. For the purpose coming stream of paupers, to become worthy citizens 
of this appointment, such teachers shall be classified | ayq producers. It can lessen the number of the rab- 
as follows : ble. It can dissolve the material for strikes and riots. 
Teachers who have actually taught over ten years; | Tt can subtract from the population of our jails and 
teachers who have actually taught eight, nine or ten | almshouses. It can remove the causes of local strife 
years ; teachers who have actually taught six Or seven | and internecine bloodshed. It can lessen the neces 
years ; teachers who have actually taught four or five | city for a standing army to put down insurrections 
years ; teachers who have actually taught three years among our own citizens, It can reach and destroy 
or less. ignorance—the most dangerous element in a Republic. 
To the class of teachers last above named the salary | or if our Republic ever falls, it will not be stricken 
of $350 shall be paid. To this salary shall be added | down by the hand of the elevated, the pure, and the 
the sum of thirty dollars to constitute the salary of | equcated. It will be because the ignorance of the 
the next class. And so on, adding continually thirty people disqualifies them for self-government. 


dollars to the salary of each class, in order to fix the But how can the Public Schools reach the elements 
salary of the class next higher. of these dangerous classes? How bring them forth 


The minority of the committee report a and teach them? The answer is not at all difficult. 
schedule of salaries adjusted upon the old | It can be done by compulsory education— compulsory 


xs F . a __ | in the city—compulsory in the country. It not only 
basis, but append to their report the follow- can, but it must be dene so, and the souner the better. 


ing recommendations : We had once thought this an innovation and an impo 
It is recommended that a rule shall be passed by | sition in our free country, But familiarity with the 
the Board, which shall fix the salary of every novice ! streets and alleys, lined with tenement houses, 10 
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New York—three years of pastoral experience in the 
city of Philadelphia, and four years business circula- 
tion among the haunts and scenes of Baltimore, have 
convinced us that compulsory education, by the agency 
of the Public School system, is the only salvation of 
our country. The figures we have presented convey 
some idea of the number, but none of the ignorance, 
meanness and degradation of the ragged, unwashed, 
and untaught thousands that swarm along these streets 
and alleys. No appeal to shame or honor can reach 
them. ‘They are beneath the reach of all moral re- 
formatory measures. Nothing but a numerous and 
rigid police force can reach the case. These must be 
armed with authority to search every tenement, and 
bring forth every truant urchin to the schools. Suffi- 
cient plain school-houses must be furnished, of which 
there are not now, inany city, sufficient. The discip- 
line must bégin with washing and cleansing. The 
second process must be the improvement of clothing 
till the body is covered. The third may be an at- 
tempt at order; but it will be accomplished only by 
authority of the police club. The fourth may be an 
effort at teaching some letters. 

The rising population must be sought out, educated 
and controlled. The life of this Republic depends 
upon it. ‘The sooner it is understood and begun the 
better. This stream of human life—deep and wide, 
and hopelessly corrupt—is flowing into the waters of 
society. As it has a voice in politics, it becomes a 
factor in the social problem. It is not now controlled 
by reason, intelligence, or good judgment. It is 
brutal. It is lawless. It is trained to misdemeanor 
and wickedness. Every touch it has received has 
made it more vicious. The stream flows—it has 
been flowing for years. It has filled the channels of 
influence. Itis threatening to burst its confines and 
spread its moral blight widely over the land. To the 
Public School system, with compulsory education 
alone, can we look for any permanent relief from this 
flood of corruption. Here is the legitimate, the neces- 
sary work of the Public Schools, until this class of 
children are reached and moulded, turned from a 
corrupting element to the production of good citizens, 
It is folly, it is suicidal, for the State to devote the 
school fund to the erection of costly edifices, and the 
education of the few that are wealthy. 


<2 





LONDON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 





HE annual meeting of the School Board 

of London, was held while we were in 

that city. From a report of the address of 

Sir Charles Reed, the President of the Board, 

which appeared in the Z7mes and other papers, 

we take the following scattered fragments, 

sometimes quoting the language of the report 
and sometimes using our own : 

1. The number of children in London re- 
quiring elementary education, that is between 
the ages of five and thirteen, is set down at 
614,857. Of these the Board has accommo- 
dations for 192,000, and there are accom- 
modations in private schools for 278,693. 
The Board, however, expects to be able soon 
to accommodate 240,000 ; but this still leaves 
about 100,000 unprovided for. How com- 
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pulsory education can be strictly enforced 
under these circumstances we do not see. 

2. One of the ways in which regularity of 
attendance is secured is by making the teach- 
ers responsible for absentees. ‘They are em- 
powered, when they cannot go themselves, 
to send elder scholars to look themup. The 
first step in the direction of compulsion is a 
‘*caution to parents’’ placed in their hands 
by a proper officer. This was effective in 
24,497 cases out of 35,529. 

3. The public schools of London are not 
free. ‘As regards fees,’’ says Sir Charles 
Reed, ‘‘the amount received in our schools 
during the year ending Lady day last was 
4-55,813 1s. 6d. We have at present 45,- 
933 school places at 1d. a week, gt,191 at 
2d., 36,335 at 3d., 8,225 at 4d., 2,859 at 
6d., and 87 at od., being an average of 254d. 
When it is found that the position of parents 
will permit, the fees are being gradually 
raised.’’ In 3,219 cases the fee was remitted, 
as the parents were too poor to pay it. All 
this is very unlike our American systems of 
public education, where the rich and the 
poor are placed on precisely the same foot- 
ing, and the schools are opened free to all. 

4. Bible instruction, with simple religious 
exercises, forms a part of the daily programme 
in each school; and drawing and vocal music 
are universally taught. The girls are all in- 
structed in needlework under careful super- 
vision. Those far enough advanced to un- 
derstand the subject receive instruction from 
their teachers in domestic economy including 
‘‘food and its preparation, the warming, 
cleaning and ventilating of a dwelling; the 
rules of health and the management of a sick 
room ; cottage income, expenditure and sav- 
ings, etc.” Besides this, several centres for 
teaching practical cookery have been estab- 
lished, where, in ‘‘kitchens fitted with the 
ordinary appliances of a workingman’s home,”’ 
the mistresses who are required to give les- 
sons in this branch in the schools and some 
of the elder girls receive instructions. There 
are four such centres with 201 pupils. 

5. The system of pupil teachers is still 
continued in the London schools. Instruction 
is given largely by the older pupils in the 
several schools, who in this way prepare 
themselves for teachers. It is a relic of the 
old Lancasterian plan. 

6. The effort of the London School Board 
to gather the children into schools is thought 
to have largely diminished juvenile crime in 
the metropolis. During the year 1877-78, 
354 children were arrested for larceny, the 
smallest number in any year during the last 
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decade. At Newington jail the number of 
prisoners between 5 and 14 years of age has 
gradually diminished from 367 in 1870 to 146 
in 1877; while at the Holloway jail there was 
in October last but a single prisoner of school 
age. 
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PRIMARY TRAINING IN FRANCE. 
HE very earnest attention that is being 
given by the new French republic to the 
primary education of all the children of the 
nation is well indicated by the analysis of a 
new frojet de loi for the extension of the 
Superior Council of Instruction. This meas- 
ure provides for the composition of the 
Council as follows: The Minister of Public 
Instruction to be President; two senators 
elected by the Senate; two deputies by the 
Chamber; five members of the Institute—one 
for each Academy; two professors of the 
College of France; one from the Museum of 
Natural History; two from masters from the 
superior Normal School; one professor from 
the professional school at Cluny; two from 
each of the schools of law, of medicine, of the 
sciences and of letters; one from the school of 
pharmacy ; all to be elected by their respec- 
tive colleagues. Nine secondary teachers, 
and six primary teachers, are also to sit as 
members of the Council, and to be chosen by 
an electoral college composed of directors of 
the primary normal schools, of departmental 
directors, and of delegates elected in the pro- 
portion of two for each Department Council 
of Public Instruction. 

The department councils are chosen with 
similar care, to include every branch of actual 
school experience, and they have administra- 
tive powers. ‘There are also local (cantonal) 
councils, with consultative powers only. The 
Superior Council is the court of final appeal 
in regard to questions of regulation, etc. 
Such is the frozet. 

Much has been done already in France to 
free the schools from narrowing sectarian in- 
fluence ; to retain and encourage the best 
teachers, especially in primary grades ; to in- 
troduce philosophic and effective modes of 
teaching, and to discard old methods that 
have only habit to recommend them. Zhe 
Journal has already given accounts of some 
French improvements in methods of teaching 
reading and spelling. One of the most nota- 
ble of these is the method of combining spell- 
ing exercises with composition, and hand- 
training by the dicteé process, which uses 
homographic sound-signs to show the pro- 
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nunciation. This was introduced when M. 
Waddington (now Premier of France), was 
Minister of Public Instruction. The French 
Commission to this country, in their late re- 
port, say that they found no examples of dic- 
teé among the Centennial exhibits, excepting 
two or three imperfect ones. ‘Teachers of 
Normal or Common schools who desire to 
make trial of the French method, can obtain 
illustrations from the ‘‘ Phonetic Depot,” 
Tyrone, Pa. 
A 


————“-—__—_—_—— 


GOOD WORDS FROM HIGH SOURCES. 


"T“HE following extracts speak for them- 

selves. ‘The excellent school system of 
our Canadian neighbors will not suffer under 
their new rulers : 


Education is one of the greatest objects of the age, 
and most important, not only because it is the noblest 
in itself, but because it is the means of complete de- 
velopment of our common nature, and a due discharge 
of the duties of life in their bearing on the future des- 
tiny of therace. The fruits of education are so at- 
tractive that we are often tempted to force them pre- 
maturely, without sufficient tillage, and thus lose sight 
of the true object of education, which consists much 
more in the development of the intellect than in the 
mere putting in of superficial knowledge, and cram- 
ming. Hence our necessity of grounding in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, and thoroughness in all that is 
done. Knowledge thus got never, dies; knowledge 
got otherwise never lives. Again, it has struck me 
whether there is not fear of our making, through our 
very facilities of teaching, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge too easy for the pupils. For it is from the meet- 
ing and mastering of difficulties that intellectual 
strength grows and increases, just as physical exer- 
cise develops physical strength. May I venture to 
suggest the importance of giving special attention to 
the subject of Domestic Economy, which properly lies 
at the root of the highest life of every true woman.— 
H. R. H. the Princess Louise, to the Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association of Montrea?, 

I need hardly assure you of the very great interest 
with which I take this opportunity of learning by con- 
versation with you the manner and means by which 
you undertake the arduous, responsible, and import- 
ant labors devolving on the teachers and students of a 
great Normal School. You observe that I come from 
a country long famous for the heed given to the teach- 
ing of the whole youth of the land; and as you are 
aware, the parish schools of Scotland have been the 
instruments by which training has been given to men 
who have in every part of the world left their mark, 
and been an honor to the system founded of old by 
the wisdom of its Parliament. An-equal love of per- 
fecting to the utmost the educational facilities given 
to the people has led to the introduction in that king- 
dom of the most stringent measures, and of a heavy 
local taxation which is ungrudgingly and cheerfully 
borne, to ensure that no child shail go untaght, and 
that none shall be taught anywhere but in a good 
building where he or she shall have as much pure alr 
to refresh the body as sound instruction for the mind. 
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The position given to the teacher has ‘always been a 
high one. Indeed, I have often heard him called the 
most powerful person in the parish. And, gentlemen, 
it is right that those who fill the responsible positions 
to which the students here present aspire should have 
all the authority which a well-recognized position can 
give; for they are to take their places in the world as 
the commissioners of the army of civilization, and the 
peaceable and honorable leaders of the force which 
by industry, culture, learning and training, is to ad- 
vance the intellectual progress and the material pros- 
perity of their country. You will have to deal with 
a long succession of men who come here to learn how 
to teach, and these gentlemen will see as they pass 
under their instruction a yet larger number who, in 
time, will represent the manhood and power of our 
nation upon this continent. I shall only be able to 
watch your progress and theirs for a brief period, but 
I hope I shall be able to show the interest I take in 
your success, and I shall in after years not cease to 
follow with the fullest and warmest sympathy, the 
progress of the great cause of education, and the effect 
produced by your efforts and labors on the welfare 
and greatness of the Canadian Dominion.” —//is E-x- 
cellency the Governor General to the Students of the 
Normal School, Ottawa. 


—>— 


BROOKS’S MATHEMATICS. 


OPINIONS OF THE FRENCH COMMISSION. 








N the Report on Elementary Instruction in 

the United States lately published by the 
French Educational Commission which visited 
the Centennial, we find the following remarks 
by M. Olagnier, a member of the Commission, 
on Dr. Brooks’s Mathematical Works : 


The series of works [on arithmetic], of Mr. Brooks, 
professor of mathematics and principal of the Normal 
School of Millersville, is one of the best known, and 
justly so. It embraces: 

1. Zhe Normal Primary Arithmetic, small 18mo., 
of a hundred pages, conceived upon a very methodical 
plan. ‘The author has not thought proper to resort to 
the use of pictures, saying that the sight of the objects 
themselves is preferable to their representation. Be- 
sides, adds he, since instruction in reading and that in 
arithmetic ought to advance equally, the pupil will be 
already familiarized with the first ideas of mental 
arithmetic when he is able to comprehend the text of 
a book on arithmetic. 

The pupil being then here supposed not to know 
how to read at all, the exercises are, with the excep- 
tion of those of the fifth and last part, solely oral. 
Addition and subtraction are taught simultaneously. 
The pupil, after having added by 4, 5, 6, etc., ought 
to be exercised in decreasing by the same numbers, 
Division is immediately presented as the decompo- 
sition of two factors of the product obtained by multi- 
plication. As soon as the pupil learns that 3 times 2 
are 6, he ought to see that 6 contains 3 two times, or 
2 three times. The multiplication table, instead of 
being trusted at first to the memory of the pupils, is 
formed by them by means of successive additions of 
strokes drawn upon the board, then upon the slate. 
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retaining the results, and gives them, at the sametime, 
a clear idea of the value of numbers from 1 to 100. 

For exercises of mental calculation, the following 
is a process which Mr. Brooks recommends particu- 
larly: The teacher writes on the board four similar 
columns comprising the consecutive numbers from I 
to 10, as is shown below, each being surmounted by 
the sign which characterizes one of the four funda- 
mental operations, 

The teacher indicates altern- 
ately, with the aid of a pointer, 
the numbers upon which he 
wishes, according to the case, to 
have performed an addition, a 
subtraction, a multiplication, or 
a divis‘on, according to the sym- 
bol at the top of the column. It 
is an easy means of giving ani- 
mation to the lesson, in holding 
awake the attention of the whole class. 

The plan of the Primary is very simple: the first 
section comprises preliminary ideas upon the spoken 
or written numeration of the numbers from I to 100, 
and in addition, exercises of mental arithmetic upon 
addition and subtraction; the second section con- 
tains exercises of the same nature upon multiplication 
and division ; the third upon ordinary fractions and 
the rules of three; the fourth, upon the system of 
weights, measures, and money of the country; the 
fifth presents written exercises upon the four funda- 
mental operations, graduated in such a manner that 
the pupils arrive easily at the practice of division with 
numbers of three or four figures in the dividend and 
two or three in the division. 

2. The New Normal Mental Written Arithmetic is 
conceived nearly upon the same plan as the preceding, 
but with considerable development. One would call 
it a new edition of the excellent book of Warren Col- 
burn. It contains a collection of graduated problems 
of mental arithmetic, the last of which demand the 
closest attention, 

3. Zhe Normal Elementary Arithmetic is a treatise 
entirely elementary, in which, however, theory and 
practice advance with equal steps, as is proper in ad- 
dressing pupils of from nine to twelve years of age. 
The rules of three, etc., are there treated in a rational 
manner by the method of reduction to unity. The 
chapter on compound numbers seems somewhat brief, 
considering the importance of these numbers in a 
country in which the English units of weight and 
measure are still in use. The work conciudes with a 
succinct explanation of the metric system, in which the 
author admits, wrongly we think, the words dekare, 
hilare, myriastere, etc. 

4.. The Normal Written Arithmetic isa complete 
course in which are found the qualities of clearness 
and simplicity which distinguish the preceding works 
of the same author. 

In discussing the explanation of division of 
fractions, given by different authors, M. 
Olagnier says : 

Brooks excels, perhaps, if not in correctness of the 
language, at least in the simplicity of the reasoning. 
Let it be 3+-3. It is required to find how many times 
the fraction 2 is contained in 3. (See Ex. 30, page 


82, Mew Normal Mental.) 
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The labor which this process costs them, aids them in | Algebra, M. Olagnier says : 
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The Normal Elementary Algebra, by Edward | their names; they can do simple sums in figures, addi. 


Brooks, limits itself mainly to the same programme, 
while treating each subject in a more thorough man- 
ner, giving more numerous exercises, and also passing 
frequently from the solution of a numerical problem 
to the general solution of this problem, so as to develop 
in the pupil perspicacity and the spirit of analysis. 
The author says, very justly, that a small amount of 
knowledge thoroughly acquired, well digested, is 
preferable to a crowd of confused or unformed ideas. 

He makes the following remarks on Brooks’s 
Elementary Geometry : 

The Normal Elementary Geometry, embracing a 
brief treatise on Mensuration and Trigonometry, by 
Edw. Brooks, is divided into eight books, like the 
Elements of Legendre, of which it follows the arrange- 
ment, but freed from all that is not essential to the 
chain of facts. The theory of parallels is presented 
after a new method, that of Prof. Pierce, based upon 
the definition of parallel lines and of the angle; and, 





as in all the new treatises on geometry, the demonstra- | 


tions ad absurdum for the different cases of incom- 
mensurability give place to the method called that of 
infinity. A large part is devoted to practical applica- 
tions, as well of geometry as of trigonometry. This 
latter science is treated with developments which are 
not often met with in elementary works. At the be- 
ginning of each of the eight books of geometry, the 
author gives, in a few lines, the general idea of the 
subject which is about to be treated, and shows the 
connection of this subject with that which precedes. 
This is an innovation of a nature to interest the pupil, 
since it makes him perceive the utility of what he has 
already learned. We find also in the preface of 
the work an interesting historic sketch of the discov- 
ery of geometric truths, and some excellent discus- 
sions upon the nature and use of the analytic method 
and the synthetic method. 


—_—__—_>_ 


JUSTICE TO SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


‘HE Philadelphia Zedger of a few days 
since published an article under the 
above caption, showing that only rather 
more than fifty-five per cent. of the chil- 
dren sent to the public schools in that city 
got above the primaries; and as the com- 
ments apply to the country districts about as 
forcibly as they do to the cities, we quote for 
the information of our readers, County Su- 
perintendents and School Directors. The 
Ledger says: 

We would like every thoughtful reader to halt right 
here long enough to get that proportion well impressed 
on his or her mind, for it lies at the foundation of a 
very important duty that is now pressing upon the at- 
tention of the Board of Education, and which is a 
matter of supreme consequence to more than _ half 
the parents of Philadelphia, and of interest to all the 
people. Next, let us examine what it is that these 
fifty-five per cent. of all our school children have got 
when they have finished their education, They can 
read in a school book containing easy lessons in one 
syllable, and of course spell that far; they can write 
the elements of letters—that is, what used to be called 
** strokes, pot-hooks and hangers’—some can write 





tion, subtraction and multiplication, and in division 
they can divide by twelve—and that is all, except 
what they get in the way of training in habits of or. 
der, gentleness, courtesy and obedience, which are 
certainly worth a great deal to some of them. 

But when we consider simply the stock of schoo} 
knowledge obtained, it must be admitted to be buta 
meagre capital for those who are to be fifty-five out of 
every hundred of the men and women of the future, 
This is the vital point to the parents and all of the 
public. 

Every effort it is possible to make should be de. 
voted to the work of carrying the primary school chil- 
dren farther forward in the two years they remain in 
the schools than they are carried now. Beyond all 
question they can be advanced a great way farther, 
and we venture the opinion, from some knowledge 
and observation of the subject, that they can be taken 
twice as far, so as to be able to read any ordinary 
book; to go through most of the practical work of 
arithmetic ; to write anything plain in a plain, good 
hand; to have some knowledge of geography, his- 
tory, grammar, and simple natural laws. All these 
are within the capacity of children between the ages 
of nine and twelve years, which is about the range 
of age in the first or finishing division of a primary 
school. 

Now, why is it that the children do not get thus far? 
The reasons are two; first, because of faulty methods 
of instruction; second, and in large part, because all 
the ’prentice teachers are put to work in the primaries, 
where the very highest teaching talent is indispensa- 
ble in order to do justice to the children. 

As to methods, they are improving ; but it is quite 
manifest to any experienced observer that a great deal 


| of time is lost in useless repetitions, valueless formu. 


las, and in technicalities-beyond the comprehension of 
the children. There is a vast sea of room for im- 
provement yet in this direction. As to putting the 
"prentice teachers over the primary classes, where the 
most acute intelligence, the greatest aptitude, the best 
skill, are required—the whole system of grading 
teachers and their salaries is upside down. This isa 
deplorable characteristic of our system, seen nowhere 
else in any advanced American city. 

Then comes the question, Why is it so? It arises 
from the radical error that any raw teacher, or any 
teacher incompetent for a secondary or grammar 
school class, is good enough for the primaries, in 
which fifty-five out of every hundred of our public 
school children finish their school education. The 
thing is so absurd, when thought is given to it, as to 
cause wonder how it came about, and amazement that 
it is continued. It is because the poorest salaries are 
paid to the primary school teachers, and the very 
poorest in the lowest grades ; and because, as a result 
flowing out of this, there is perpetual change in the 
teachers in that grade. The lowest divisions in the 
primary schools begin with the ’prentice teachers, and 
then there are incessant changes, bringing in new 
*prentices. Every vacancy in a grade above them is 
a temptation to change, because of the higher salary. 

Every experienced member of the Board of Edu- 
cation must know this, and many of them admit it. 
Why, then, is the system permitted to rémain upside 
down, as to teaching ability and salary? Simply be- 
cause there are so many persons having undue influ- 
ence with the school authorities, who are interested 
for individual teachers, who might be affected by a 
remodeling of the system and making it what tt 
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should be in justice to the fifty-six thousand primary 
school children. You cannot propose a rectification 
without exciting their apprehension that it will inter- 
fere with the salaries of “their sisters, their cousins 
and their aunts.”” They seem to act upon the theory 
that the public schools have been established for a por- 
tion—and a small portion—of the teachers, and it is 
necessary, therefore, to remind them, in a gentle, 
courteous way, that said theory is erroneous, for the 
schools have been established for the highest benefit 
of the school children, and the best advantage of the 
public. 


—s 
> 


SCHOOLS FOR TRUANTS. 





LAW compelling children to attend 
A school is in force in the State of New 
York. Nowhere have more earnest efforts 
been made to put the law in operation than 
in the city of Buffalo. From a recent report 
of the examiners, the officers whose duty it is 
to enforce the law, we learn that during the 
past year 100 truants have been reclaimed, 
and 224 non-attendants have been sent to 
school. ‘This isa good showing. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the report present the 
chief difficulties met with by the officers in 
the performance of their work of bringing 
neglected children to school : 


An enforcement of the compulsory law is greatly 
embarrassed by the insufficiency of school accommo- 
dation. The department is already crowded with vol- 
untary attendance, leaving no room at some of the 
schools for compulsory recruits. We have had the 
co-operation of the teachers, however, in praise- 
worthy efforts to overcome this difficulty, but it is often 
at the sacrifice of the convenience and comfort of the 
voluntary attendants of the schools. 

Another difficulty which we have encountered is 
the want of suitable clothing of many children to at- 
tend school. Our examinations have disclosed a 
great number of cases of such utter destitution that 
the children had to be clothed before committing 
them to any school, This we have done from our 
own means, and by solicitation from charitable per- 
sons, but we find this field of benevolent labor too 
extended to be adequately attended to in our official 
capacity. If some provision could be made whereby 
shoes might be supplied to the destitute by the Poor 
Master, a great relief would be afforded in the matter 
of gathering in non-attendants. Clothing is more 
readily obtained from cast-off garments, but it is diffi- 
cult to supply shoes in this way. It will hardly be 
believed by those not familiar with the condition of 
the poor classes, that there are hundreds of children 
within the limits of the city of suitable age for attend- 
ing school, whose feet have been strangers to shoes 
during this entire inclement weather. 


The Examiners strongly urge the establish- 
ment of one or more schools or homes for 
truants and children arrested for non-attend- 
ance at school, and in so doing endorse the 
following views of Mr. A. L. Mann, Superin- 
tendent of the schools of San Francisco : 

I would suggest the opening of a Central Truant 
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School, to be put under the charge of an experienced 
educator distinguished for his firmness, kindness of 
heart, and facility in gaining the confidence and re- 
spect of troublesome boys. I would have every boy 
found at large during school hours, unless performing 
some errand for his parent or employer, arrested and 
passed over to an officer especially detailed for that 
purpose. This officer should take the boy to the 
truant school, and the boy should be compelled to at- 
tend that school until he should be thoroughly re- 
formed and transferred to some other school, or, if 
found incorrigible, he should be sent to the Industrial 
School. 

To this school alsu should be sent those pupils that 
are suspended or expelled from other schools for 
truancy, disobedience, etc. I do not know any way 
in which the funds contributed for school purposes 
could be more wisely spent than in establishing a 
school of this kind, where boys that are now only 
idle and mischievous—not bad enough to subject 
themselves to legal penalties, yet too wayward to be 
allowed to associate freely with ordinary school chil- 
dren—can be brought under enlightening and refining 
influences, taught habits of obedience and industry, 
and thus saved to themselves and to society. 


——————— 


BUSINESS DAY IN SCHOOL. 


N his platform talks before the Warren 
| County Institute, Dr. J. H. French, Prin- 
cipal of Indiana (Pa.) State Normal School, 
presented the matter of a ‘‘ Business Day’’ in 
school. We take the following abstract of 
his remarks from the pamphlet report of pro- 
ceedings of the Institute : 


This teaching of business has been tried in some of 
our colleges with an excellent effect, and if put in 
practice in our common schools will prove of great 
value. There is no parent of ordinary intelligence 
but that is glad to see his children making an appli- 
cation of the knowledge acquired in school. He feels 
as though they were getting something which is going 
to help them to do the work which they will certainly 
find they must do some time in life. Our teaching 
is too often only the dry bones, lacking muscle, 
sinew, life and blood, which it needs and which it will 
acquire if teaching is made practical. Now, I want 
you to begin when you enter your schools this year, 
and set aside one day in a month, a fortnight, or a 
week, to devote to business. One day a week is not 
too often, although it may be well to begin with one 
day in a fortnight, and then after it begins to show its 
value devote each Friday to this practical work. 

First suppose we take Reading. Say to your pupils 
Thursday evening: “To-morrow you may bring a 
Harper’s Magazine, an Atlantic Monthly, a newspaper 
or some good reliable reading matter, and we will see 
what can be learned from something which you may 
select to read.” They will gladly do this, and much 
will be gained in various directions. One reads news 
items; another, something on natural history; an- 
other, a principle in philosophy, etc., etc. During 
this reading there will be questions arising which will 
lead your pupils to search for information. Next, 
take Writing. Teach your pupils how to correctly 
write Metters and make them entertaining. Teach 
them to punctuate properly; to head the letter as it 
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should be headed, and to properly end it, aud let 
there be no neglect in the matter of teaching forms of 
notes and receipts. There are but few scholars who 
understand the process of getting a note discounted. 
We need to have more such business teaching in our 
schools. Some of you may not know the proper 
forms. If you do not, get some good book-keeping 
or other authority and study until you have learned 
them, then teach it, and when your pupils go into the 
world they will thank you for it. 

Next Friday take Geography. Ask your pupils 
such questions as these: Can | travel from Erie to St. 
Louis by water: Can I make this trip by water in 
more than one way? Ask them to load a vessel at 
Boston with such articles as are needed in the West 
Indies. Senda ship up the Amazon with commodi- 
ties that may be needed in that country. All these ques- 
tions will set your pupils to thinking, and they in 
turn will set their parents to thinking through seeking 
their aid, and in this manner you have all interested 
and furthermore, you are instructing them in commer- 
cial geography, which they need. 

We will take Grammar next. It is a question how 
to clothe the dry bones of this important branch of 
study in flesh and blood; something of this you have 
done in letter-writing. Spend ashort time in making 
use of incorrect expressions, and have your pupils 
correct them. Let your pupils give sentences and 
others correct them. Teach them how to punctuate 
and abbreviate. 

The next is Spelling. Suppose you appoint two or 
three pupils to bring, each, five words to be pronounced 
to the school. How they will look up words to pro- 
nounce, and what pains the rest will take to find out 
how to spell them! Another good plan is to have 
topical spelling. Take a topic and have all the 
words relating to it written on the board. I would ad- 
vise you to syllabicate these words, as, frequently in 
writing, one is unable to finish a word begun, on the 
same line, and pupils should be able to divide the 
word in the proper place. Let the pupils criticise the 
spelling on the board and the use of capital letters, 
Teach the sounds of letters. 

When Arithmetic day comes, send your pupils to a 
store to buy certain goods, giving them money and 
they bringing you the change. Give them a bill of 
goods to be bought at the neighboring store, paying 
the merchant in home production at a certain value. 
Ask your pupils to find out the dimensions of their 
barns by actual measurement, how many feet of boards 
it will require to cover it; how much clapboarding is 
needed, allowing one-third tothe weather; how much 
will it cost to paint itat so much per yard? etc. Find out 
by each pupil how much carpeting it takes to carpet 
their parlor or sitting-room, having them notice that 
there is a difference in the width of different kinds of 
carpets. Send out your boys to measure your neigh- 
bor’s farms. There you havea class of young sur- 
veyors. They will enjoy the dignity of their office, 
and their parents will appreciate the application of 
knowledge gained in the text-books. You can give 
such examples, such work as you think best, so it is 
practical. These, remember, are only given as illus- 
trations. 

In one State in our country Good Behavior is 
taught in the school. I wish it might enter into the 
curriculum of every school in our country, Under 
this head should be taught such things as how to 
gracefully enter a room, meet with the persoff upon 
whom the pupil is supposed to be calling, pass the 
compliments of the day, and peacefully and politely 
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leave the room, and to introduce parties in a proper 
manner, and also under this head you may teach how 
to write notes of invitation and acceptance. You will 
find that there is plenty to occupy every Friday. Sub. 
jects will multiply that you will feel your pupils must 
understand in order to make them fit for practical 
work, 


OVER THE SEA. 
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UP THE RHINE, 


UR quarters in Cologne, were at the 
( Hotel Hollande. It was an agreeable 
surprise to find upon opening the blinds of 
the window of my room, that it overlooked 
the Rhine. Indeed, the first view I had of 
that famous river was from this seclusion, and 
I enjoyed it greatly, not so much from any- 
thing remarkable in the river itself, seen from 
the window, as from the anticipation of the 
pleasure to be derived from the contemplated 
trip upon it which was fixed for the next day. 
The width of the Rhine at Cologne is not 
much over a quarter of a mile, and it is 
spanned by two bridges, one of boats and the 
other of iron. These, with the town of 
Deutz on the opposite bank, together with 
some shipping, were all I could see from 
where I stood. We lost little time at the 
hotel, however, and hurried out as soon as we 
could to take a look at the quaint old city. 
The first object towards which we directed 
our footsteps was the Cathedral, the glory of 
the city, and with perhaps one exception the 
grandest Gothic Church in the world. 

The Cathedral at Cologne is said to have 
had its origin in a church erected in 814, in 
the reign of Charlemagne. Itis claimed 
that the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
brought the bones of the Three Wise Men of 
the East, spoken of in the New Testament in 
connection with the birth of our Saviour, from 
Milan, in 1162, and placed them in charge 
of this church. Certain it is that three 
human skulls are now shown in one of the 
chapels, circled with golden crowns, with the 
names of the Wise Men upon them, set in 
rubies. These relics in the eyes of the 
devout gave the church peculiar sanctity. 
The old structure is said to have been burned 
down in 1248, and the present building to 
have been at once begun. ‘The work of con- 
struction has gone on by stops and starts, 
from that day to this ; uncounted millions of 
dollars have been expended upon it, and still 
the church remains unfinished. At the very 
time of our visit a large number of mechan- 
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ics were at work making repairs and pushing 
forward the erection of the towers, which are 
intended to beover 500 feet high. So long 
has the process of construction been going 
on, over 600 years, that it scarcely creates 
surprise to learn that the very name of the 
original architect who planned the church is 
forgotten. 

The Cathedral stands on a slight elevation 
a short distance from the Rhine, and the por- 
tals, as one approaches them, either from the 
north or south, are truly magnificent. The 
stone-cutters seem to have exhausted their art 
in ornamenting the entrances with arches, 
groins, canopies, tracery and statues, the 
south portal alone having cost more than 
half a million of dollars. The body of the 
church measures 511 feet in length, and 231 
feet in breadth. ‘The transepts are 234 feet 
long. The height of the choir is i140 feet. 
The towers when completed will be next to 
the Pyramid of Egypt the highest artificial 
structure in the world. _ Inside, the effect is 
grand, but gloomy. One hundred pillars 
support the ceiling, those of the nave being 
106 feet high. The chapels are rich in pic- 
tures, altars and ornaments, and the stained 
glass windows are very fine. The time of 
our visit was late in the afternoon, and we 
were unable to see the treasury of the Cathe- 
dral, but we learned that millions of dollars 
are locked up in the vestments of priests and 
bishops, church vessels, and ornaments of 
gold and silver and precious stones contained 
therein. Some of our company thought these 
treasures could be appropriately used in 
feeding the poor who are at all times found 
muttering prayers or telling beads in the 
church, or in keeping away the beggars who 
throng about it. 

I did not visit the church of St. Ursula, 
where are displayed the bones of the 11,000 
virgins, who according to the legend were 
murdered by the Huns on their return 
from a pilgrimage to Rhome; nor that of St. 
Gereon, where the nave is adorned with a 
large number of skulls of martyrs set around 
under gilded arabesques. In preference, I 
went to see the walls that surround the city, 
with their forts and gates. The city indeed 
has been a fortress for several hundred years, 
and nowhere can the fortifications of the 
Middle Ages be seen to better advantage. 
Outside the walls, there are fine walks and 
beautiful gardens. The city itself quite fills 
my idealof an old German town. The streets 
are narrow, crooked, dark and dirty. I 
found it almost impossible to find my way 
without a guide, even when I knew perfectly 





well the general direction that must be taken. 
Old-fashioned pumps worked with handles are 
found at many places along the streets and at 
the crossings. There were hundreds of 
women washing inthe streets near these 
pumps. 

We were greatly amused, both in the 
streets and at the hotel, with the competition 
that seems to exist among the many manufac- 
turers of eau de Cologne, or Cologne water. 
All the larger houses send agents out through 
the city, and it seems to be the special duty 
of each to claim that he represents the ‘‘only 
veritable ’’ article. It is not difficult for a 
shrewd traveler to set two or more of these 
agents to quarrelling, and then make his 
escape from all. 

We had hoped for a fair day for our sail 
up the Rhine, and we congratulated ourselves 
on the morning of July 13th, as we stepped 
on board of the Express boat at Cologne, to 
find the blue heavens above us unobscured 
by acloud. We took seats near the bow of 
the boat with guide-books and glasses, deter- 
mined to enjoy to the utmost the splendid 
panorama that we expected to pass before us. 
And what a glorious day we had! The 
winding river, the picturesque mountains, 
the valleys cultivated like gardens, the vine- 
yards as they hung on mountain and hill-side, 
the ruins of castle, abbey, tower, that came 
in view at every turn in the stream, each with 
its curious story or romantic legend, the fort- 
resses that here and there frown down upon 
the passers-by, the quaint old towns and vil- 
lages that are scattered along the banks, with 
people strange in dress and strange in man- 
ners —these form a picture of wonderful 
interest and beauty, and aptly illustrate the 
history of the past thousand years. Says 
Longfellow: ‘‘O, the pride of the German 
heart in this noble river! And right it is; 
for, of all the rivers of this beautiful earth, 
there is none so beautiful as this. There is 
hardly a league of its whole course, from its 
cradle in the snowy Alps to its grave in the 
sands of Holland, which boasts not its pecu- 
liar charms. By heavens! if I were a Ger- 
man, I would be proud of it too; and of the 
clustering grapes that hang about its temples, 
as it reels onwards through vineyards in a 
triumphal march, like Bacchus crowned and 
drunken.” 

In my note-book, under date of July 14th, 
I find the following: Yesterday was a day 
never to be forgotten—a day up the Rhine 
from Cologne to Biebrich on as teamboat ! 
The day was fair, the boat was a good one, 
and not overcrowded, and the company con- 
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genial. The Rhine is world-renowned for | learns to expect some new object of the kind 


its interest to the tourist, and not without 
reason. I expected much, and was not dis- 
appointed. In beauty, mere beauty, of scen- 
ery, I have seen views equal to it in America, 
on the St. Lawrence, Hudson, Susquehanna, 
Ohio; but our rivers all lack the quaint little 
villages, the old walled cities, the elaborately 
cultivated vineyards, the crumbling ruins, 
the threatening fortifications, the rich histori- 
cal associations and romantic legends, that 
add such a charm to a trip on the Rhine. 

Reducing these generalities to a more prac- 
tical shape we note, first— 

The Natural Scenery.—The average width 
of the Rhine from Cologne to Mentz does 
not exceed a quarter of a mile, but the wind- 
ings of the river are very beautiful, and there 
are many fine stretches of water. The banks 
are diversified. From the deck of a steam- 
boat one can see fine, fertile valleys extend- 
ing inland as far as the eye can reach; sections 
of country with ridges and hills and slopes ; 
and mountains as picturesque and beautiful 
as any upon which the human eye ever rested. 
Still, the Rhine has no view of natural scen- 
ery finer than that of the Hudson at West 
Point, and even the far-famed Lurlei crags, 
towering as they do some four hundred feet 
above the river, can hardly be said to exceed 
the romantic Highlands. 

The Towns and Villages.—There are many 
towns and villages along the banks of the 
Rhine. Bonn, K6nigswinter, Rolandseck, 
Remagen, Linz, Andernach, Coblenz, St. 
Goar, Caub, and Bingen, are among the 
largest and most interesting. Most of them 
have their castles and cathedrals, some of 
them have their walls and watch-towers, and 
all of them have crooked, narrow streets, and 
quaint old houses, constructed centuries ago. 
Here and there, along the river, is the newly 
erected residence of some noble or wealthy 
gentleman, with its surroundings of parks, 
fountains, shrubbery and flowers, forming a 
strange contrast with the old houses and 
crumbling ruins frequently seen in its neigh- 
borhood. Several of the old castles have 
been rebuilt and are used as residences, pre- 
serving their ancient form with the addition 
of modern comfort—the nineteenth century 
engrafted on the fourteenth. 

The Ruins.—It is probable that from the 
deck of a steamboat the ruins of thirty castles 
are visible between Cologne and Mentz. 
Then, there are other picturesque old ruins, 
cathedrals, abbeys, watch-towers, walls, etc. 
At certain points on the river several of these 
ruins may be seen at once, and one soon 





at every bend, Every commanding crag and 
cliff, and the mountains themselves, seem to 
have been castle-crowned in those rough old 
times. These castles were built hundreds 
of years ago by feudal lords, and all over 
their grim walls are written in unmistakable 
characters the story of the men who built 
them and the people who witnessed their 
erection. They differ of course in size and 
strength, and some of them are now well pre. 
served, while others have, with the exception 
of a tower or the fragment of a wall, crum- 
bled to the dust. 

The first castle seen up the river from Co- 
logne is that of Godesberg, on a lofty peak. 
We had not finished our talk about it when 
the Siebengebirge, or ‘‘ Seven Mountains” 
came in view, including the famous Drachen- 
fels, with the cavern that housed the dragon, 
and the ruined castle that crowns its summit. 
In another half hour, we are abreast of the 
arched ruin of Rolandseck, and close by our 
side is the little island of Nonnenwerth, where 
stood the convent connected by the legends 
with the castle. Soon, passing the castles of 
Arenfels and Rheineck, and the old city of 
Andernach, with its ancient walls and _ lofty 
watch-tower, we arrive at Coblentz, whence 
across the river we have a fine view of the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on its rocky height, 
one of the largest and strongest works of 
the kind in Europe. Leaving Coblentz, we 
quickly pass the royal castle of Stolzenfels ; 
Lahneck castle, now owned by a wealthy 
English gentleman; the twin castles of Stern- 
berg and Liebenstein, or the ‘‘ Brothers,” 
with their romantic legend clinging to them 
Jike the ivy that covers their walls, and Thurn- 
berg and Katzenelnbogen, the ‘‘ Mouse” and 
tle ‘‘ Cat,’’ so called from the relations of 
the envious lords who once occupied them. 
Here we are at the ‘‘ Lurlei’” rocks, rising 
almost perpendicularly four or five hundred 
feet from the water—here, where— 

The fairest of maidens sitteth, 

In wondrous radiance there, 

Her jewels of gold gleam brightly, 

She combeth her golden hair. 
But we heard no siren songs; perhaps, they 
were drowned in the noise of the cannon fired 
off on board the boat that the passengers 
might enjoy the echo, or she herself may 
have been frightened at the strange, unpoetic 
sound, 

The scenery is now on both sides of the 
river very fine, and we pass the old castles of 
Schonberg, the Pfalz, in mid-stream, Guten- 
fels, Stahleck, Rheinstein, Ehrenfels and: the 
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celebrated Mouse Tower of Bishop Hatto, 
with its significant legend, and stop at Bingen, 
—‘‘old Bingen, dear Bingen on the Rhine.” 
Another hour with other ruins, and we leave 
the boat at Biebrich and take an omnibus for 
Wiesbaden. 

The Legends.—The legends of the Rhine 
would fill a volume. The cities, the castles, 
the convents, each has its romantic story. 
Some of them quite likely have a foundation 
of fact, but most them doubtless are the pure 
creatures of fancy. To the poet, however— 
and who is not a poet on the Rhine ?—they 
add greatly to the charms of this beautiful 
river. 

The Culture of the Vine.—As every one 
knows, the Rhine is famous forits wines. It 
was early in July when we made our trip up 
the river, the vineyards looked their best, and 
Iam not ashamed to say that I was about as 
much interested in them as in cities or castles. 
For the greater part of the ride, on both 
sides of the river, the hills and mountain 
sides were covered with the growing vines, 
and thousands of men, women and children 
were working among them. ‘The sight at 
times was very beautiful. The vines are at- 
tached to stakes, from four to six feet high, 
and are trained and trimmed and worked 
with the greatest patience and care. What 
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astonished me most was the elaborate system 
of terraces, which is adapted so as to utilize 
for the purposes of culture even the steepest 
mountain sides. These terraces sometimes 
extend from the river’s edge to the very sum- 
mits. I counted on the slope of a single 
mountain ¢hirty walls, built one above an- 
other like steps, supporting narrow strips of 
land thickly planted with vines ; and I was 
told that at other places the number of ter- 
races is twice as great. The earth held in 
place by the walls was, in great part, carried 
up the mountains and deposited where it now 
is by peasants on their heads or backs. The 
walls are from four to ten feet high, and 
solidly built to prevent washing. The ex- 
pense of terracing the land must be very 
great, but the value of the successive crops of 
grapes cultivated in this manner we were told, 
amply justifies the expense. Here, indeed, 
are made the most famous wines in all the 
world, the Johannisberg, Rudesheim, Stein- 
berger and other kinds, said to be unequaled, 
in mellowness and flavor. But leaving to those 
who are judges to determine the quality of 
the wine, I shall never cease to treasure in 
memory the lovely pictures of these gardens 
of vines that hang on the brow of the Rhine’s 
most beautiful hills, and grace the slopes of its 
grandest mountains. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

HARRISBURG, April, 1879. 
= Superintendent of Public Igtruction fully 
realizes the inconvenience to school boards and 
the damage to the system arising from the non-pay- 
ment of the State appropriation due the several dis- 
tricts throughout the commonwealth, but he is power- 
less to prevent these evil results. He can issue the 
warrants, but he has hitherto deemed it unwise to doit 
unless the money is in the State Treasury with which 
topay them. Up to the present date, March 2oth, he 
has issued warrants to the amount of about $360,000. 
Thig leaves the balance of $1,000,000 appropriated 
unpaid. How soon the State Treasurer will have 
money with which to make the remaining payments 
cannot be definitely stated, but good hopes are enter- 
tamed that all the districts will be paid before the 

first of June. 

Some districts may think it strange that they have 


not received their money, while neighboring districts | 


There are counties, too, to which 
The explanation 
is that, since all the districts could not be paid at once, 
warrants have been issued to them in the order in 
which their annual reports were received at the De- 
partment. Tardy districts will have to wait for their 
Money to the last. Districts in counties whose Super- 
ittendents kept back their reports cannot be paid 
their money until the districts and counties with Su- 
Perintendents more prompt have been paid. It may be 


have been paid. 





well also for school officers to remember that this must 
be the rule of the Department in the future, as it has 
been in the past. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 











No. | NAME. | RESIDENCE. 
2368|Wm. S. Pepperman,...|Salladasburg, Lycoming. 
2369|E. P. Moon, .cceseeeeees Muncy, ‘“ 
2370] Miss Annie J, Deckert.| Natrona, Allegheny Co. 
2371| Miss Sarah Pew.....+e+ Mercer, Mercer Co. 


2372| Joseph C, Dinsmore...|Tarentum, Allegheny. 
2373|Miss M. E. Dickson...| Pittsburgh, ws 
2374|Miss Kizzie Kennedy./Tarentum, - 
2375|Miss C. Remensnyder.| Allegheny, “ 

2376| Wm. A. Richard.......| Latrobe, Westmoreland 
2377|W. H. Gable............| Tamaqua, Schuylkill. 


2378|H. E. Raesly......+-2++ Canton, Bradford Co. 
2379|Frank Lennig........++ Dentz Run, Elk Co. 


2380| Miss Maria McCarron. | Milnesville, Luzerne Co 








2381] Miss Susan A. Treston. Hazicton, - 
2382|Miss Maggie Foote.....| Archibald, “ 

2383| Jno. P. Heath...........|Scranton, Lackawanna. 
2384|Wm. Bailey..........+++ Providence, = 

2385| Miss Clara E. Hunter.|Tionesta, Forest Co. 
2386|Emma E, Arner......+. Nebraska, = 
2387|G. M. Bigam............|Mt. Pleasant, W estml’d, 
2388|D. A. Boyer..., ...--+00 Grantville, Dauphin Co. 
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ONCE I SAW A SWEET-BRIER ROSE. 
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WERNER. 
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1. Once I saw a sweet-brier rose, All so dest ly bloom -ing, Bathed with dew and 
2. “Rose,”said I, “thoushalt be mine, All so _ fresh-ly bloom-ing;” Rose re -plied,‘ Nay, 
3. Woe is me! _ I broke the stem, Life and fragrance doom -ing; Soon the love - ly 

4. Had I left thee, love-ly flower, In thy beau-ty bloom-ing, Bathed with dew and 
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blush - ing fair Gen - tly wales by balm -y air, All the air __per- 
let me go, Or thy blood shall free - ly flow. For thy rash _pre- 
flower was gone, And the thorns remained a - Jone— Van- ished all its 
blush - ing fair, Thou wouldst still have filled the air With thy sweet per- 
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fum - ing: Gen- tly waved by balm-y air, All the air per-fum - ing. 
sum - ing; Or_ thy blood shall free-ly flow, For thy rash pre -sum - ing.” 
bloom - ing; And the thorns remained a - lone—Van-ished all its bloom - ing. 
fum - ing; Thou wouldst still have filled the air, With thy sweet per -fum - ing. 
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REMEMBER THY CREATOR NOW. “ Evan.”” HAVERGAL. 


Steady Time. 
















os vw 
Re - mem- ber thy Cre - a - tor now, In_ these thy youth -ful days; 
Re - mem- ber thy Cre - a - tor now, And seek Him while He’s near; 
- mem-ber thy Cre - a - tor now, His _ will - ing ser- vant be; 
might - y God! our hearts in - cline, Thy heav’n-ly voice to hear; 
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He will ac - cept thine ear - liest vow, And lis - ten to thy praise. 
For e - vil days will come, when thou Shalt find no com - fort near. 
Then,when thy head in death shall bow, He _ will re -mem - ber _ thee. 
Let all our fu - ture days be Thine, De - vot - ed to Thy fear. 
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